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MISCELLANEGUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
Country LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 20. per word, minimum 2/6. 





WO LADY GARDENERS Of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 

for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 

ful country surroundings; bracing position. 

three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 

Visitors also received.—PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





WAN NTED, Uady Gardener for garden 
one-and-a-half acres; state salary 
required, whether preferring to live in or out. 
— Apply Mrs. KILRoy, Omard, Harrow 
Weald. 


RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BouLTON & PauL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


PORTA BLE BUILDINGS, Bunm- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.- 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 








BA! LIFF (over military age): married. 
one child at home ; practical all branches, 
light and heavy soils, ‘pedigree stock, buying 
and selling; good accounts. Exceilent 
references.— MORGAN, Buckland, Faringdon, 
Berks. 





A LADY would like post as Lodge Keeper 
on an Estate, and to superintend the live 
stock. Thorough knowledge of the care ot 
horses and training, riding and driving. 

**Pp.,” c/o SMITH & Son, Haven Green, Ealing. 


PuUBLic SCHOOL MAN, aged 48, 
seeks employment on a Stud Farm or 
Estate; very active and a good rider, with 
some knowledge of Veterinary Work and 
Surveying. Willing to make himself generally 
useful. Disengaged in May. References 
given.— Apply ‘‘N.T.,” Theydon Croft, 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 








DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
___is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. __ 


MAJOR 
RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY 
DOG. 





M4998. 2 RICH RDSON’S KEN 
NELS, Gov yEND, HARROW. 


SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES), as sup- 
plied our army in France for night outpost 
duty, guarding detached posts, etc., 5 guineas. 


POLICE DOGS (AIREDALES), best ladies’ 
guards for lonely walks, best protection 
against trampsand burglars, town or country, 
yard or house. From 5 guineas. Pups, 
2 guineas. 


BLOODHOUNDS from 20 guineas; pups, 
7 guineas. 


ABERDEEN (SCOTCH), IRISH, FOX 
(rough and smooth) TERRIERS from 5 
guineas; pups 2 guineas. 


Trains every few minutes Baker Street 
Telephone 423. 





FOR pure bred Airedale Terrier 
SAL Folios, — Apply GETHEN, 
Well Manor, Long Sutton, Hants. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge tor these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ENUINE OLD.OAKCABINETS, 
Wardrobes, Tapies, high back Cnairs, 
Court C upboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap —THE ANCIENT PRIoRS’ 
Housk, facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
Sussex. 








LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘* Causeries on English Pewter,’’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The. book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
1ls., post free, from the Offices of *‘ COUNTRY 
LiFE,” LIMITED, 2C, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
required, green preferred, — Apply 
** & 3565.”" 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealers’ 
prices; approval.—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


F ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list, 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


OUNTRY HOUSE . SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL.—No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground.— 
BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
minster. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

—Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry.—E. R. GELL, 134, King’s Norton 
Birmingham. 











WEETS, choice Home-made, for troops. 

Toffees, 2s. lb.; Chocolate Croquettes, 

3s. Ib.; Acid Chocolates, 2s. 6d. lb.; a much 

appreciated novelty.— PARMA, 208, Avenue 
Road, Acton. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ANTED. — ” clean copy of the 
" —_— of Names and Places.” 


“ag 








WANTED. Volumes 20, 21 and 24 of 
“COUNTRY LIFE” (July, 1906, to June, 
1907, and July to December, 1908).— 
** A 3569.” 





bE ALE, “Country Lire,’ from 
beginning up to date; all bound, except 

last year’s, but quite complete. What offers ? 

sate TORRENS, Baxton Manor, Hayes, 
ent. 


Wan TED, a Copy of ** CountRY LIFE,” 
re December 15th, 1906. —Replies 
to “A 3554 








RITISH DEER HEADS,” by 
RANK WALLACE, contains no less 
than 200 beautiful illustrations of British 
Trophies, with accurate measurements and 
interesting notes.—Write for a gratis Pro- 
spectus of this book to the Offices of 
“COUNTRY LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MOTOR CARS, Ero. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. _ 


4 -50 H. P. ROLLS- ROYCE, as 

new. Limousine body; has _ not 
travelled 9,000 miles. Complete with all up- 
to-date fittings, £1,000.—W. VINCENT, Castle 
Street, Reading. 


Mere. R CAR for Sale; war bargain. 

A 12h.p. Zedel, with complete outfit, 
7,000 mileage ; driven’ by owner. Cost £350; 
price £200. An exceptional hill-climber and 
easy starter.— A. BOLTON, St. Stephens, 
St. Albans. 


LIVE STOCK, PETS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OS ES.— Finest and handsomest 
songsters in the world; also for breed- 
ing. List free. All birds on approval. 
Patronized by Royalty.— RupDD, Specialist, 
Norwich. 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


| NLAND RESORT. — Mid | Wales, 

Plinlimon.—fisning, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker. ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 
































LIST OF SPECIAL FEATURES IN 
THE CURRENT ISSUE FEBRUARY 19. 


TRAINING WOMEN FOR MEN’S WAR 


WORK. 
THE LONDON WELSH STAGE SOCIETY. 


THE RECENT BIRD SHOW AT THE 
HOLBORN TOWN HALL. 
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ST. MARK’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
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THE GROUP SYSTEM 
AND SMALL HOLDINGS 


ORD BEACONSFIELD once said of foreign policy that 
it should be like a beautiful woman, seen but not 
talked about. The land settlement is in this position, 
as it has been received with great approbation. 
There is, at any rate, no need for us to argue the one 

point that is disputed, that is, the choice between ownership 
and tenancy. We have reason to believe that the very able 
Committee which sat under the chairmanship of Sir Harry 
Verney was unanimous in agreeing that for the purpose in 
hand, tenancy is better than ownership, and they have given 
the matter their closest consideration. What we are most 
glad to find is that the group system has been adopted by 
the Government. It has met with considerable success in 
Cheshire because it answers to what we call the requirements 
of the small holding. What these are will be better under- 
stood by a glance at the table which Mr. Bolton Smart has 
drawn up. It shows one of ten holdings of ten acres each in a 
block. The holding is divided into one acre plots, and the 
rotation of crops is shown by reading across the page, while 
the crops for each year are seen by reading down the page. 
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Of course, no signification need be attached to the 
choice of ten acres for the size. It is a minimum for that 
kind of holding in which fruit is grown beside roots and cereals ; 
that is, it is something of a half-way house between the market 
garden and the agricultural small holding. It is generally 
considered that three acres represent as much as a man can 
undertake for purely market garden purposes; that ten 
acres he may manage, though not without employing some 
labour if he grows a fair amount of fruit; and for a small 
holding of mixed husbandry the acreage should be as much as 
possible. The advantage of having these holdings in one 
block is obvious on very little consideration. The dis- 
advantage under which an individual labours if he culti- 
vates only a small plot of ground is that his crops are not 
sufficiently large to tempt buyers, and if he sends his produce 
direct to market, disappointment is certain to await him. 
The isolated small holding is a very discouraging proposition 
on this account, but if there are a fair number of holdings 
together and they grow the same class of produce, then, 
instead of having to seek the buyer the buyer will seek 
them. In the next place, it is much easier to collect and 
carry the produce when it is all grown together. Fencing is 
reduced to a minimum. Poultry and livestock of all kinds 
must, of course, be kept within bounds, but other than that 
there is no need for any division. The land is simply staked 
out, so that when the crops are being gathered the carts 
may pass from one holding to another till they have collected 
all the produce of one kind. Another convenience is that, 
where the places are all together, it is not necessary for 
each to have the more expensive kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments. They can either be held in common, or one man 
can own the reaping machine or threshing machine and let 
it out to the others. It does not make much difference 
what system is followed in this respect so long as the 
machinery is close at hand when wanted. Most of all is the 
group system to be preferred because of the lesson it gives 
in the value of co-operation. In fact, it would be necessary, 
if an association were formed, to make it a condition of 
admittance that the candidate is willing to co-operate with 
the others. 

This serves many important purposes. In the first place, 
it is much easier to sell when there is a considerable quan- 
tity of goods to dispose of. In the second place, it admits 
of a separation between the functions of the grower and 
of the salesman. Many who are able to compete in hus- 
bandry with those who grow their fruit and vegetables to 
perfection and prepare them beautifully for market are, never- 
theless, poor hands at getting a satisfactory price. The faculty 
for buying and selling does not necessarily accompany that for 
tilling the soil. But in a group there will always be one who 
is betier than his neighbours at making a bargain. In buying 
again, of course, the advantages of co-operation are bound- 
less. He who purchases either manures or foodstuffs or 
seeds as an individual must buy on a very small scale, and 
he dare not make himself obnoxious to the merchant because 
his custom is not worth taking much trouble about ; but 
when buying is done for a considerable body it is reasonable 
and easy to obtain guarantees and so forth of quality, and 
also to get the best at the lowest prices available. It is 
worth while for the seller to make these arrangements because 
of the magnitude of the orders he receives, and also of the 
certainty with which payment is likely to be made when, 
not an individual, but a body of men are responsible for the 
transaction. On the carriage of goods a notable saving is 
effected. Nor must it be forgotten that the majority of men 
prefer living in a community to dwelling in an isolated house 
far from neighbours. Where there is a group of houses 
it is possible to get up entertainments of one kind or another, 
to obtain the help of scientific lecturers to show them new 
methods, and new progress generally and a hundred of the 
smaller amenities of life depend upon having good neigh- 
bours. There is no need for the houses to be too near each 
other, but much is to be gained by having a number of those 
who are pursuing the same craft together in a neighbourhood. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait study of the 
Countess of Shaftesbury with her daughters and her 
youngest son. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR pages recently have borne testimony to the 
splendid agricultural work that has been done 
in the Duchy of Cornwall since the accession 
of the Prince of Wales. Princetown is the centre 
of one of the most progressive estates in the 

country. In our Christmas Number were described the 
model farm, the magnificent new stock, and many of 
the general improvements. To-day an account is given of 
the efforts that are being made to improve the breed of 
Dartmoor ponies, part of a movement which is going on 
in every part of Great Britain that possesses a distinctive 
breed of ponies. In a previous article an equally interesting, 
though, perhaps, not quite so important an enterprise was 
described, that of reviving the old packhorse as it existed 
at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century. But most important of all is the endeavour now 
being made to ascertain once and for all how much of Dart- 
moor itself can be brought into profitable cultivation. In 
the past many efforts have been directed in vain towards 
this object, and much money has been expended. But 
reclamation was not so well understood in those days, and 
failure in the past need not spell discouragement for the 
future. The reclamation of land has been carried out 
most successfully in nearly every other part of Europe, 
and there is no reason why it should not be so in Great 
Britain. 


IN this connection it is worth noting that the Duchy of 

Lancaster has also wakened up to the possibilities and 
even the necessity of recovering the potentially fruitful 
land from the waste. For some years past work has been 
steadily prosecuted in this direction with gratifying and 
far-reaching results. There could not possibly be a more 
opportune moment than the present for carrying it out. 
In the first place, reclamation will add very considerably 
to the material wealth of this country, and when we say 
wealth we are using the word in the sense of the political 
economist. After all, the greatest wealth that can be 
owned is in the means of producing food, that is the primal 
necessity of life. But, incidentally, it will do far more. 
Everybody recognises that when the war work is over and 
our citizen soldiers return to their peaceful avocations, 
there is likely to occur a period of depression before industry 
gets going again in the old tracks. This implies that there 
will be for a time some overplus of labour, and it is impossible 
to imagine any method by which it could be so advanta- 
geously relieved and utilised as by bringing new ground 
into cultivation. It is very right, therefore, that work of 
an experimental nature should be undertaken at once, so 
that operations can be started on a full scale when the war 
is over. 


‘TO return for the moment to the Prince of Wales, it is, 

of course, impossible just now that he should take a 
personal part in the reorganisation of his estate in the west. 
He is at present engaged too closely and enthusiastically 
in the discharge of his duties as an Army officer. But there 
can be no doubt about his keen interest in these proceedings, 
for the Prince is one of the most thoroughly open-air men 
of our time. Indeed, his love of exercise has passed into 
a good-humoured jest at the front. His fellow officers 
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relate that he will at times propose to one of them to go for 
a stroll, and that he thinks nothing of enlarging this stroll 
into a walk of twenty miles or more. His healthy love of 
walking is, of course, well known in the Highlands, as when 
staying at Braemar it is the recreation in which he takes 
most pleasure. We hope the time is not far distant when 
he will be able to take many a long walk in the bracing air 
of Dartmoor, which he will enjoy all the more because it 
will take him among farmers and labourers who are pursuing 
the oldest and most useful of all the arts. 


LORD SELBORNE deserves to be well supported in his 

energetic endeavours to induce women to take up farm 
work. Unless they consent to this there will be serious 
food difficulties next vear. There is nothing derogatory 
in farm work, and a great deal of it is by no means too 
heavy for feminine hands. Mr. Alfred Eggar, a director of 
the Farmers’ Central Training Board, has made out a list 
of the tasks that women might be called upon to perform. 
What strikes one most in it is the amount of light work 
that must be done in the next two months. March and 
April are the months for sowing corn and planting potatoes, 
and from then for three months onwards—that is to say, in 
May, June and July—hoeing, weeding and thinning must 
proceed apace if the ingathering is to be satisfactory. That 
carries us on to the hay and the corn harvest, in which women 
used to assist very freely. In the winter the lot of the field- 
faring woman is, of course, harder. She begins to learn 
something of the cold when taking up potatoes in autumn; 
and during the miry, sodden days, of which recent winters 
have been composed, it is no great pleasure to go about 
attending to stock, cutting turnips, and so on. But at a 
time when men are risking their lives, we do not for a moment 
believe that women will refuse the very necessary task of 
attending to the national food supply. 


“DEAD WOMEN.” 


(There is a superstition in the Navy that it is the dead women of the torpedoed 
liners and hospital ships who lure so many of the German submarines lo 
destruction. ) 

What strange lights and warning sounds 
Came to you there underneath the sea ? 
What did you see or what did you hear ? 
What did you feel or what did you fear ? 
That you went to your end in silence. 


Dead women’s eyes to lure you on ? 
Dead women’s arms to drag you down 
To the shifting sands where cowards die ? 
In peace or rest you shall never lie, 

No ocean depths shall hold you. 


Our ships that pass shall stir the deeps 
Where you seek to hide and strive to rest, 
The shadows of keels above your head 
Shall drag like a net above you spread, 
Yet never catch and release you. 


No one answered your dying call, 
No one pitied your choking cries ; 
Dead women’s eyes are hard and cold, 
Dead women’s arms have a mighty hold— 
And the hearts of men have judged you. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


AMONG the many accomplishments of Lord Montagu of 

Beaulieu there are two which lend the greatest weight 
to the letter on “‘ Zeppelins and the Barometer.” First of all, 
he knows whatever is to be known of the most modern type 
of flying machine, and, in the second place, he is a Fellow of 
the Meteorological Society. He is thus able to discriminate 
as Clearly as if he were looking with the German eye between . 
favourable and unfavourable conditions for an air raid. 
For the Zeppelin to make a successful foray a dark night 
is essential, and the conditions should be anti-cyclonic ; 
indeed, it has been observed that at every raid the barometer 
has been at ‘‘ Set fair.”” Lord Montagu does not mention 
this, but the fact has been noted by a very careful observer. 
The weather should also be dry, as probably the most fatal 
obstacle to Zeppelin flying is snow, which adds tons to the 
weight of the craft, and may often drag it down. The unlikely 
periods are those of storm, rain and fog. Lord Montagu’s letter 
ends with a statement of his opinion that ‘‘ Supremacy in 
the air will be one of the deciding factors in future between 
nations at war.” It is good, therefore, to learn when to 
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expect Zeppelins and how to receive them; but it would 
be far better to build airships to fight them. 


"THE Board of Agriculture continues to send out directions 

to farmers to make more use of sulphate of ammonia, 
and it seems that more of it is actually being purchased. 
But we would like to know for what purpose this is being 
done. A very prominent seedsman informs us that over 
40 per cent. of the orders now in hand for delivery this 
spring are for permanent pasture seeds. It is true this par- 
ticular firm makes a special feature of seeding land down to 
permanent pasture, but even if a large proportion is deducted 
for this it is still a very serious fact that more attention 
is being given to permanent pasture than to cereal and root 
crops. The two greatest food necessities in a time of 
warfare are wheat and potatoes, and the greatest hardship 
that can be inflicted upon a nation is a rise in the price of 
bread. Therefore it is by no means satisfactory that the 
permanent pastures are being manured at the cost of 
neglecting the arable land. 


AT the annual meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 

Field - Marshal Lord Grenfell told a very interesting 
story about convalescent camps and hospitals in France. 
Many of the inmates are gardeners and many more take 
pleasure in garden surroundings ; it was suggested to Lord 
Grenfell that it would interest and occupy some of the men 
to turn the ground round the hospitals into flower beds. He 
therefore made an appeal to horticulturists for bulbs and 
seeds and it was so liberally responded to that over a ton of 
bulbs were sent at planting time and seeds are arriving now. 
It is proposed that three members of the council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society should go out to France to superintend 
the arrangements of the gardens that are being created for 
the enjoyment of convalescent soldiers ; it would be for them 
a congenial task. 


‘TO the long list of heirs to peerages who have fallen in the 

present war there has been added Viscount Weymouth, 
the elder son of the Marquess of Bath, who was killed in 
action on February 13th. He was only in his twenty-first 
year and went to the front about four months ago, where, 
at the time of his death, he was serving with the Royal 
Scots Greys. A list of forty-five heirs to peerages who 
have died in the war has been compiled by a morning contem- 
porary. It is a sad, but glorious record. It should never 
be forgotten in the days of peace that the great country 
gentlemen of Great Britain rallied splendidly to the service 
of their country. They have been accused of trifling and 
Juxury, but whether this was true or not, when an enemy 
had to be encountered they showed the mettle of their 
ancestors, going forth bravely to share the hardships and 
dangers of the troops. Lord Weymouth passes into a very 
noble company, which includes such men as Captain the 
Hon. J. Grenfell, Captain the Hon. W. R. Wyndham, and 
Major the Hon. C. B. O. Freeman-Mitford. But it is idle 
to single out names because they may happen to be more 
familiar than the others. They are all equal now, a band 
of brothers. 


IN regard to the proposed settlement of soldiers on the 

land, it seems to us that the main thing required is a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together for the purpose 
of setting the scheme going. In Hollesley, which at one 
time was an agricultural college, everything is at hand for 
the absolutely necessary work of training and preparation. 
There is housing accommodation—at present 500 soldiers 
are being accommodated in the college, to say nothing 
of the new cottages and homesteads that have been built 
—there are gardens and fields in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, so that the men might step right into the middle of 
the work at once; and there is the learning begotten of 
experience as to the best methods of realising the result 
of the work done. There would have to be several estab- 
lishments of the same kind in order to train that large 
number of men who would desire to go on the land, but 
had no previous experience. It is not to be expected that 
they would all go back to the counters and the factories 
whence they came, even if their places have been kept 
open. But we know that it is impossible that this can 
always be done. Business firms have been subjected to 
so many changes and vicissitudes since the beginning of 
the war that many of them have entirely changed their 
character and very, very few are going on exactly as they 
did before. Therefore, there must be many of our returning 
heroes at a loose end, and the least the country can do is 
to begin energetic preparations at once for starting them 
on this new work. 
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WHAT is really wanted is an occupation that would yield 

wages to the men while they were acquiring the art 
of managing a small quantity of land so as to make an income 
out of it. In the opinion of many of the highest authorities 
on land in Great Britain, such work could be found in 
abundance—is, indeed, lying ready to be done. There is not a 
county which has not land lying idle and capable in the light of 
modern science of being brought into profit. Here, then, is an 
illimitable sphere of work which would last for many years 
to come and it would bring into existence areas of land 
which could very well be devoted to intensive culture in small] 
holdings. The plan has evidently been thought out by 
Mr. Jesse Collings and others of our agrarian reformers. 
What it wants now is a man of stout leadership who would 
make it a prime object of his life to carry out a scheme him- 
self and induce others to follow his example. 


"THE Medical Service has performed wonders during the 

present war, and there is matter for congratulation 
on the fact that wherever our deficiencies have lain they 
have not been the work of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
In France, too, the greatest efficiency has been displayed 
particularly in the treatment of cases that were highly 
troublesome or even described as hopeless. One of these is 
that of the wounded soldiers whose wounds have become stiff. 
At the Grand Palais at Paris Dr. Jean Camus, Director 
of Physical Treatment, has brought into operation a wonderful 
contrivance which has been called the whirlpool bath. It 
is designed for the arm and leg. A whirl of water heated to 
120° Fahr. is applied to the limb for about twenty minutes, 
and the result of the pressure is generally that it can be 
handled with freedom and thus allow the use of massage 
and Mechano-Therapeutic instruments. The treatment has 
been studied and reported upon by our own Royal Society 
of Medicine, and a specimen will be shown at the Alexandra 
Institute, Great Portland Street, very shortly. This will 
probably be a step towards the establishment of a similar 
institute in London modelled on that in Paris, the objects 
being to prevent after-stiffness, to restore the function of 
the limb in the shortest possible time, and to make the best 
of very bad cases. 


ILLUSION. 
In the wood of silver birches 
On his road the pilgrim sees 
How the moon, in drifting shadow, 
Hangs her veil upon the trees. 


By the long, white ways of silence 
On dim heights a castle stands, 
And its turrets, mist-enshrouded, 
Look upon the lily-lands. 


Here the fire-flies burn and glitter 
Dancing in a starry round, 

And the fairy songs forgotten 

On enchanted harp strings sound. 


Here from yonder world of sorrow 
That the mocking gods beguile, 
Man may come, and seeking respite, 
Find that Joy shall on him smile. 


By the lotus-laden waters 
Past the echo of a sigh 
He may come, through rose-white gardens, 


In Illusion’s ~rms to lie. 
MABEL LEIGH. 


IN our “ Literary Notes” this week attention is drawn to 

the numerous pages of the new ‘“‘ Wisden” devoted to 
death notices. These occupy nearly a third of the entire 
issue, although as a rule they are so brief that six or seven 
are printed on one of the small pages. Cricket is the poorer 
by many hundreds of the most promising young players, 
yet if corresponding lists were published of other sports and 
pastimes, of hunting, fishing, shooting, lawn tennis, football, 
the proportion lost would probably be equally large. It 
has been urged by the serious-minded Teuton as a reproach 
that the youth of Great Britain have for many years been 
too much addicted to sport. In this country such an accusa- 
tion will never be countenanced for one moment. Sportsmen 
of every rank and degree have shown a promptness and 
readiness for war that has laid the nation under an unfor- 
gettable obligation to them. Not only is that true, but they 
have proved themselves the very best material out of which 
soldiers can be made. It is very largely owing to the infusion 
of sportsmen in the English ranks that our suddenly made, 
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briefly trained Army has been able to hold its own against 
the Continental levies with whom soldiering has been a serious 
occupation for a considerable part of their lives. 


HAT qualifications in forestry are possessed by members 
of the Windsor Town Council we do not know, but by 

nine votes to eight they have agreed to cut down the old 
elms in King Edward VII Avenue near Windsor Castle. 
Their reason or excuse for doing tnis is that during a recent 
gale an elm tree was blown down and fell across the highway. 
The occurrence might have been deemed extraordinary at 
Windsor, but a similar thing happened all over the country. 
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The gale was a terrific one and uprooted trees on nearly every 
estate and every farm on that estate in certain portions of 
Southern England ; but the owners did not, in consequence, 
decide to cut down all the trees that were left standing. 
Seriously speaking, the Town Council is not qualified to make 
a decision of this kind, and the public will not be satisfied 
unless an expert forester of unquestioned standing is found 
to agree with them. We all know that there is a certain 
danger about old elms, but the question of whether it 
is great enough to justify the destruction of those 
interesting and picturesque old trees is for a more highly 
qualified tribunal. 





HOMESTEADS 


HERE is no need to labour the contention that it is 
the duty of every citizen of the country to give intelli- 
gent study to the far-reaching scheme propounded by 
Sir Henry Verney’s Committee. It would be the 
most shameless ingratitude to turn a cold eye on the 
gallant self-sacrificing men who, in unprecedented numbers, 
have given up their civil callings to face the hardships and 
perils of warfare in order that the country should be saved 
irom disaster. Behind their trenches we stay-at-homes 
have lived in security. Therefore it lies upon us to start 
them on a road that will lead to comfort and prosperity. 
The land settlement is meant for those who wish to take 
up or return to a country life under favourable conditions. 
It has three separate objects in view. They are : 


(1) To put ex-soldiers adapted for agriculture in a way 
to earn a living. 

(2) To build up a new rural population, strong, healthy 
and fecund. 


(3) To increase the food-producing power of the land. 


WHERE 


GORSE 


GROWS CORN 
On a Suffolk heath near Woodbridge. 


FOR HEROES. 


These are all objects of unquestionable importance. I will 
take the third first, because it is fundamental. It may be 
attained broadly speaking in two directions, either and both 
of which add to the facilities of settlement. One is to in- 
tensify methods, which cannot be done without workers ; 
the other is to widen the cultivated area. In regard to 
the latter the grossest ignorance prevails. Even so in- 
fluential a leader of agricultural opinion as Sir H. Rider 
Haggard wrote in the Times of February roth, 1916—at this 
very moment, so to speak—‘‘ The second point is_ this. 
Mr. Collings speaks of ‘the vast areas of uncultivated and 
waste lands that exist in Great Britain.’ Mr. Corfield alleges 
that ‘nine-tenths of England that might be cultivated lies 
fallow.’ Vast areas of waste land! Nine-tenths of England! 
Where are they? Some years ago, at a period of deep 
agricultural depression, I examined into the rural conditions 
of twenty-six of the English counties, and I did not find 
them. It must be since then, therefore, that so profound 
a change has occurred.” If Sir H. Rider Haggard writes 
with this obvious surprise, what wonder that others are 
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ignorant ? To his question, ‘‘ Where are they?” the reply 
is, Look around ! 

Sir H. Rider Haggard farms in the county of Suffolk, and 
why he should have gone seeking and searching over twenty 
counties when there are at least a hundred thousand acres at 
his own door is a mystery. In Norfolk, close to the Suffolk 
border, land is, under the auspices of the Development Com- 
mission, being successfully reclaimed. What a few years ago 
was left to rabbits and other vermin is now bearing crops 
for man and beast ; that is to say, it is converted from waste 
into wealth, into crop-bearing, labour-supporting soil. At 
Hollesley Bay, in his own county, Jand before the war was being 
won to the plough by the spadework of the unemployed. 
Last year prizes were won with fruits grown on reclaimed 
heath. Whether nine-tenths or nineteen-twentieths of the 
waste is capable of being turned into productive soil, no one 
can tell. Endeavours have been made to obtain statistics, 
but have failed because there are so many landowners like 
Sir Rider Haggard who are unaware of the possibilities 
attached to the land. But it should be printed in red ink 
over agricultural statistics, that comparison between them 
and those of other European countries are rendered invalid 
by the fact that, whereas the latter are constantly increasing 
the area of cultivation, we have for a quarter of a century 
been letting the waste grow. 

The importance of this lies in the potentiality of what it 
discloses. Cost of reclaiming with the spade, the most 
expensive method, comes to about £8 10s., and addition of 
{5 as the maximum prairie value of the land gives {13 10s. an 
acre. Germany thoroughly understood the advantage of 
increasing the home supply in this way. What land will 
be worth after the war no one knows. It is, however, 
certain that the land valuation done before the war will 
be no guide, and is misleading now as a guide to rating 
and taxation. But at any rate the State will do well to 
turn its superfluous labour to account by utilising it for 
reclamation. 

Journeying across the Suffolk heaths that lie between 
Woodbridge and Hollesley, one wondered not that the 
London unemployed should have been drafted down here 
during the last ten years, but that idle hands had not been 
more freely given a task on these heaths. Here the green and 


healthy gorse, almost as tall as a man, was unfolding its 


flowers and it is an axiom that where gorse and Lroom flourish 
the land is well suited to farm crops. On land reclaimed 
by the unemployed the plough was at work, and no trace of 
bracken or heather was visible, though their witherings from 
last season spread on them. 

The idea that the place is a white elephant needs 
revision. Mr. Bolton Smart made that clear in a few words. 
As owners of these 1,300 acres and appurtenances, the Central 
Body (Unemployed) had to spend capital and charge to 
current account. It was decided that the land was most 
suitable for a mixture of fruit and farm tillage. Growing 
fruit involves the sinking of money that cannot be expected 
to yield a full return for many years. Of fencing, building, 
draining, reclaiming and so on, the same may be said. The 
garden and farm are now well established at that stage and 
showed a profit of £800 for the year before last. 

In regard to the unemployed I heard much that was 
instiuctive, but the question is at present in abeyance. 
There are no unempioyed and the college is now lodging 
about five hundred soldiers. What was of more immediate 
importance was the part Hollesley could play in the settle- 
ment scheme. Mr. Smart’s experience in regard to small 
holdings is unique and has been reinforced by wide and careful 
inquiry. He claims that wherever the attempt to establish 
small holdings has failed, he can lay his finger on the cause. 
Naturally, I first raised the vexed question 


OWNER OR TENANT? 


His reply was unhesitating : ‘‘ I would rather be a tenant 
under the worst feudal conditions than an owner of a small 
holding.” Now it would be well to understand how that 
conclusion is arrived at by a man of practical experience, 
while many who have well earned the title to leadership— 
Mr. Jesse Collings, for example—hold exactly the opposite 
opinion. Mr. Jesse Collings is supported by others as prac- 
tical as Mr. Smart himself, like Mr. Dennis, whose views are 
set forth in a neighbouring column. Let us try and see why 
men of equal patriotism should differ. One reason is that 
the long fight made by Mr. Collings for the rights of the toiler 
of the farm is that he looks upon this reform as solely intended 
to reform the worker’s age-long grievance. He is like the 
knight errant, who of old sallied forth to right the wrong 
and heeded no other issue. The glamour with which 
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ownership is invested lies in what has been expressed by 
the phrase 
THE MAGIC OF MYSTERY. 


Nothing so bucks up an English labourer as to become 
owner of a piece of land. It makes him hold his head high, 
it increases his self-respect and the respect felt for him by 
his neighbours. It incites him and his to work, for they know 
that whatever improvement they make will be their own. 
They are adding to the value of what belongs to them. If 
this result can be achieved by a sinking fund, which would 
represent only a slight addition to rent, why should not so 
desirable a result be achieved? Just now, when it is a 
question of providing a harbour of refuge for the brave men 
who return from war on land and sea, these considerations 
acquire increased force. Yet, while appreciating fully the 
generous impulses of those guided by them, I agree with Mr. 
Bolton Smart that the Government have taken the wiser 
course, and, indeed, for many years have been convinced 
that tenancy is more favourable to the holder than owner- 
ship. 

ROMANCE WILL NOT MAKE LAND YIELD GOOD CROPS. 

It will be admitted that the most important aim to be 
kept in view is to increase the productivity of the soil. Do 
this and all else follows. The soldier will be keener to get 
his plot, the rural population will increase, the country will 
be less dependent on foreign food supplies. But few will 
deny that the best cultivation is that done by tenants on 
great estates. The worst is that of the poor owner. Mr. 
Bolton Smart holds that the average man would lose heart 
completely in the years during which his trees were coming 
into profit. He refers to his own type of holding, but the 
principle holds good throughout. A poor owner, like a 
poor farmer, could be tided over the ordinary difficuliies of 
agriculture by means of a well thought out credit bank, 
but his expenses are largely increased from the moment of 
purchase. He must keep in repair his own buildings, fences, 
drains, and ditches, and it will be a strange holding if 
experience does not show the urgent need of addition. In 
practice we all know what happens in such a case, eve1y 
outlay that can Le put off is relegated to the future, for 
ownership in a hundred different ways has enlarged his 
responsibilities and expense. One man in a hundred may 
make a stubborn fight and get through, but ninety and 
nine will faint by the way. 


CAPITAL NOT SO ESSENTIAL AS SKILL. 


Mr. Bolton Smart considers that a reason for the non- 
success of the County Small Holdings is that too mucli 
importance was laid by these bodies on the possession of 
capital by applicants. The essential to success is not that, 
but liking and suitability for the work. A man who has 
saved a few pounds or a few hundred pounds as a saddler 
or an inn-keeper may have the ambition to go on a farm 
without necessarily possessing the power to make it pay. 
He is at least as likely to lose what he has. Now apply 
this to the soldiers. They are men who have been recruited 
from every class and section of society, a proportion com- 
manding means of some extent, the great majority not. 
What changes war has produced in them no one can fore- 
tell. But it is certain that many will turn with joy from 
warfare to peaceful cultivation of the soil. The great point 
is that the fit should be properly selected and trained. 


HOLLESLEY AS A TRAINING CENTRE. 


No place in England is more suitable to this than the 
Labour Colony at Hollesley. Should it be necessary to: 
continue its old function, there are acres upon acres of waste 
to be reclaimed, but the present farm and garden is in reality 
a congeries of small holdings which is earning a handsome 
profit. This amounied to {800 for the year before last, 
and in all likelihood will go on increasing for some time to 
come. There the soldier applicants for small holdings could 
be set to work for a period of six months or so, during whicli 
it would be very easy to discover which of them could 
proceed to tenancy with a fair chance of success. Some 
other work might be found for the others. They would be 
instructed not only in the work of tillage, but in the dis- 
cipline of co-operative life, so that in the market they 
might hold their own as well as on the soil. If that 
plan were adopted the question of ownership or tenancy 
would cease to have importance, because those who were 
really successful and after experience felt that they 
could make more out of the soil by owning it could 
easily be afforded an opportunity of a purchase on equit- 


able terms. 
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A HOLDING IN DIAGRAM. 


Anyone who will take the trouble to study the very 
careful diagram published on another page to show the 
working and developing of one of a group of ten-acre holdings 
will readily understand how disheartening the work would 
be to the man who had to find the capital. In the first year, 
it will be observed, the gross income made is £68, which 
rises year by year till in the tenth year it is £221. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot find space to give the balance sheet in 
full, which shows the net income, but we give it here for 
the first year: 


Liabilities : £ s.d. £ sid 
Capital expenditure— 
Fruit trees, fruit bushes, strawberrics, stocks, 
seeds, etc. re ar Fe i ne 33 0 © 
Live stock .. are 3 ae 3 oc 5 OO 
Tools and fruit wash ee ae bs Bee =) 0 oO 
Manure a “es ud 20 0 0 
Horse work to whole or land & 6 © 
Baskets and bags .. 5 0 0 
Rates and tithe 3 10 0 
Carriage of produce 8 0 o 
Sundries 5 0 6 
Insurance .. Fae ae = nae 2 oO 0 
Smallholder’s household expenses oe ae 52 0 0 
Interest on £143 10s. for one year at 4 per cent. 5 14 9— 149 4 9 


Rent, computed on land, homestead and necessary 
buildings, including small greenhouse and four 





light frames and fencing, £400 at 4 per cent. 16 00 
£165 4 9 

Assets : 
Estimated income .. Ee is e eos oy me 68 0 Oo 
Balance carried down i a dis as , es 97 4 9 
£165 4 9 


From this it will be seen that beginning to work a small 
holding simply means a continuous laying out of money 
that cannot give an immediate return. For one thing, 
whoever cultivates land must be prepared to keep his house- 
hold going for a year, and in this balance sheet a pound a 
week is allowed, which is certainly not extravagant, yet 
it should be sufficient considering that the smallholder 
would have in addition the fruit, vegetables and other food- 
stuffs which the holding produced. He would have no 
money to pay for those. But in spite of that he is close on 
{100 to the bad at the end of the vear as far as money goes. 
We must not, however, consider that this is a bad balance 
sheet, because, as a matter of fact, his fruit trees, bushes, 
plants and so on have presumably increased in value at 
the end of the twelve months. The balance continues to 
be against him for six years, and then it turns in his favour. 
Of course, it would be a very different matter if he were a 
tenant, because the capital outlay in that case is borne 
by the owner. His expenditure remains fairly stationary 
and the income steadily grows. It is not very large at the 
end, but ten acres is a small holding, and the man who worked 
it would certainly be more comfortable and better off than 
if he were labouring for a wage. He has, at any rate, at all 
times the necessities of life at his disposal, and if the work 
is hard, it is at the same time a pleasure to the man really 
adapted for it. But the success of the scheme will depend 
entirely on the efficacy of the means employed for selecting 
such a man. 

It will be noticed that in the distribution of the crops, 
fruit and vegetables hold a considerable place. They have 
proved at Hollesley to form one of the most lucrative 
branches of the smallholder’s work, and even the casual 
visitor can see the cleanliness and neatness of the work. 
Particularly striking is the quality of the fruit trees, which 
would shame those in many a more pretentious garden. 
The reason is that a nursery has been established and receives 
the very closest attention. The young trees in it are not 
out of comparison with those in the best professional 
nurseries, and that is to say they stand in marked contrast 
to the inferior stuff sold at auctions and by those who make 
a fetish of cheapness. 


EXPERT VIEWS OF THE SCHEME. 
[To THE Epitror oF * Country Lire.” | 


Sir,—The committee appointed by the Government to consider the question 
f settling ex-service men on the land have issued their report. | Their recom- 
mendations are good as far as they go, but the serious drawback to them is 
‘hat they recommend tenancies instead of ownerships. With regard to the 
assertion that the men will not have capital enough to buy, that difficulty 

got over by the Purchase of Land Bill now before Parliament. That 
ill proposes that the whole of the capital should be advanced to the men, 
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repayable by annual instalments including interest and sinking fund. These 
instalments in the majority of cases would be less than the rent they would 
have to pay if they were tenants, while at the end of a certain number of 
years all payments would cease and they would be in the possession of the 
land, free from any further liability. Any capital necessary to begin should 
be supplied by the Government, to be repaid in the above manner. This 
is done by the ‘‘ Congested Districts Board ”’ in Ireland, and there is no good 
reason why it should not be done in this country. There is absolutely no 
risk of loss to the Government, as their advances would be a first charge on 
the land, and every instalment paid off would make that security more and 
more valuable. 

The committee seem to attach little importance to what is called 
the ‘“‘ magic of ownership.”” There thev are wrong. A man and_ his 
family will work early and late on the land if it is their own; they would 
make far greater efforts in ihis matter than if they were tenants. ‘I trust, 
theretore, that the scheme of the committee will be modified in this direction. 
There is not only the financial question, but the important question of creating 
a peasant proprietary which at a!l times and in all countries has added to the 
strength and security of a nation.—-JESsr COLLINGs. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—The recommendations of the committee appear to be excellent, but | 
regret to find that they advocate the principle of tenancy rather than that of 
ownership. I fail to see in what way an occupier stands to gain as a State 
tenant rather than as a State-aided owner. It is to be assumed that a tenant 
must pay such a rent as will recoup the Government for the interest on the 
capital outlay in the land plus interest on the capital spent on buildings and 
fencing, and in addition provide a sinking fund to replace the latter, which 
cannot, like the land, be regarded as a permanent investment. The rent 
which a tenant would be called upon to pay, therefore, would be equal to what 
he would have to pay if he were made an owner, save that under a tenancy 
his annual payment could not be augmented by any payment to a sinking 
fund to replace the capital outlay on the land itself. There would not be 
this difference even in practice, for the buildings and fences, if maintained 
by an owner, would be done at considerably less cost than by a State 
landlord. 

But assuming that the disadvantage of ownership would be a save 
equal to the annual sinking fund payment, I am of opinion that such dis- 
advantage is far outweighed by the advantages which accrue from ownership, 
both to the State and to the occupier. The State would not have the risk 
of a bad tenant, who might quickly decrease the value of the land and so 
jeopardise the State’s capital, while ownership would create on the part of 
the settler a keener sentimental interest, inducing in its turn greater energy, 
greater care and better nursing of his land, and that would apply to the 
man’s family as well as to himself. Ownership would give him a more tangible 
stake in his country and would secure for him and his family a superior social 
status in his district—a valuable incentive to the building up of the family 
character and morale. I hope to see the recommendations of the committee 
carried into effect with ownership substituted for tenancy. I also hope that 
in the selection of settlers, regard will be paid only to a man’s experience and 
potential ability to become a successful husbandman, not to the fact of his 
having capital, unless such capital be accompanied by experience.—Joun 
W. DENNIs. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LiFt.’’] 

S1rr,—There is much of value in the report, though it is unfortunate that it 
contains such a sustained argument against ownership and in favour of 
tenancy under the State and County Councils. There might, at least, have 
been given the ‘‘ option” to the returned service men to say which they prefer 
to be—owners or tenants. Further, almost all the arguments against owner- 
ship are forced and baseless in the light of the practical proposals contained 
in the Land Purchase Bil] introduced into Parliament by Mr. Jesse Collings. 
I am not, however, wishful to dwell on this particular point. It will take 
care of itself when the subject of the committee’s report comes before Par- 
liament. I am much more interested in the fact, as I think, that the committee 
have started their suggestions quite the wrong way round. They were asked 
to deal with settlement and employment. They have dealt with the former. 
The latter they propose to deal with later on. 
There are hundreds of men returning already, every month, from the war. 
What, so far, is done—or to be done—with that proportion of them coming 
within the committee’s purview? Nothing, or next to nothing. It is pro- 
posed to settle none of the land without adequate experience of cultural 
work ; that isright enough. It is only proposed, even then, to parcel up some 
5,000 acres. How far will that quantity go ? 
it fall in with the platitudes the committee express relative to the impor- 
tance of agriculture and to the necessity of largely increasing the home- 
grown food supply ? 
the committee on behalf of the Rural League—that the committee should, 
first of all, have dealt with 
how. 


Now, consider one moment. 


And especially how far will 


It seems to me—and I gave lengthy evidence before 


* employment.” Let me say or suggest 
In this country we have very large areas, both of unreclaimed land and 
of land which, during the last generation. has been sown down—or tumbled 


down—to the poorest pasture. These areas total several million acres 


Set the Service men to work in getting these acres into condition. Pay the 
men wages whilst doing so. They will—very many of them—save monev 
in view of the future positions they wi!l occupy as tenamts or owners. When 


in condition, cut it up into plots and equip it with the necessary buildings, 
not merely for small holders up to the 50-acre limit, but also into larger 
holdings (there are hundreds of farmers to-day wanting farms and cannot 
get them). Returned soldiers are able to reclaim land under guidance. I 
have seen it done. And the other land I refer to once grew wheat and other 
arable, etc., crops, and should do it again. The investment—and I gave the 
committee worked-out figures—would prove a lucrative national investment ! 


Where, however, is the statesman with large ideas? I suppose we shall 
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muddle through this particular land question as we are muddling through the 
war. We all detest the Germans, but. if we, a century or so ago, had tackled 
the agricultural question as Germany did her agricultural question—which was 
similar then to ours—we should have—as she has—an increasing, and in- 
creasingly prosperous, agricultural community. We are not yet beyond the 
submarine peril, and I may therefore ask reflecting people where should we 
be in three months (or three weeks) from any given moment when and if that 
peril becomes acute ?—J. L. GREEN, Secretary of the Rural League. 








[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—In attempting the ambitious and praiseworthy schemes now before 
the country, it is well to ‘‘ ware”? the danger spots where other schemers 
have taken ‘“‘ croppers.”’ Care must be taken to deal with each man as 
a separate unit. This business cannot be brought to a successful issue en 
masse. Each man selected, no matter what his supposed agricu'tural know- 
ledge may be, should be sent to the training centre, where not only his know- 
ledge but his willingness and capacity for hard work can be proved. It is 
better to discover your failure before he gets a holding. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, to run a successful small holding demands know- 
ledge, grit and go. It must be understood that you cannot romance bare 
arable land into fruit orchards without adequate capital, very hard toil and 
time. The last named is apt to be forgotten, but it is a heavy involving 
factor for capital to reckon with. The fourth year will prove to be the heaviest 
financial pull. From then onward the decreasing debit balance should 
automatically slide into a credit balance, as the accompanying diagram and 
balance sheet will show. But it must be quite understood these remarks 
apply to one class of holding only, the one upon which I feel competent to 
write. I would emphasise the following as essential features of what we 
must all hope and help to become a national triumph in the interests of the 
men who have shielded us from national disaster. 
Selection of men.—Age not to exceed thirty-five years, keen to settle on 
the land, good average physique. (If married, suitability of wife is important.) 
Training.—This is necessary in all cases, but the period would vary 
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glass, 
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according to the man’s previous knowledge, adaptability to the prescribed 
conditions and his industry. The nature of the training should be such as 
to discover failure before, rather than after, becoming a small holder. To 
make quite sure it would be better to grant a temporary tenancy for a period 
before finally deciding upon each case. 

The land.—This must neither be very heavy nor too light ; unsuitable 
subsoils must be avoided. No small holder can grow crops profitably on a 
sieve, nor has he resources to work very heavy land. If possible the land 
should be fairly contiguous to transit facilities, or the groups big enough 
to make it worth while to provide their own. As far as possible, for economy 
in working, the land should be in one block for each group of holdings. For 
fruit and small culture, not less than twenty-five holdings of a minimum of 
ten acres each should constitute a group. The land must be thoroughly 
cleaned before handing over to small holders. 

Tenancy and organisation.—Rules of association should be drawn up for 
each group by the governing authority. These must insure for the tenant 
(1) Every security of tenure short of freehold; (2) Complete security for 
improvements; (3) A share in the government of the colony. And for the 
governing authority : The completest co-operation on the part of the tenants 
for buying and selling, for planting and working, and for the fulfilment of 
the covenants involved. Co-operation must not be left optional, but must 
be provided for in the rules of association governing the tenancy. So also 
the method and development of the holdings. The conditions of success for 
commercial fruit growing must be observed or failure is certain. The right 
sorts of fruit must be grown in bulk or the central markets will more than 
ignore you. A certain amount of elasticity there must be, and each man 
within safe lines should be encouraged to develop along his own lines.— 
BoLton SMART, Superintendent Hollesley Bay Colony, Suffolk. 

[Lack of space obliges us to summarise the balance-sheet as follows: 
In the first year it shows a deficit of £97; in the second year, £147; in 
the third year, £158; and in the fourth year, £139. Then an improvement 
begins. It is £103 in the fifth and £42 in thesixth. In the seventh year 
income and expenditure balance. In the eighth year there is a profit, 
which goes on increasing until the tenth year.—ED.] 
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THE PRINCE OF 
PONIES OF 


AST week something was said in Country Lire of 
the attempt that is being made by the Prince of 
Wales to revive the Devon packhorse. That he has 
also interested himself in the Dartmoor pony is noi 
generally known. Whai this indicates, by means of 

example and precept, let us try to see. In the Darimoor 
pony Devon possesses an invaluable asset that it will pay 
to preserve and improve. His Royal Highness has made 
an excellent beginning, and the small herd that has been 
collected at Princetown has been chosen with knowledge 
and skill. I did not see a bad pony in the whole bunch, 
and there were many first class specimens. Faults present 
in so many moorland ponies were conspicuously absent. 
Too frequently one sees goose rumps, cow hocks and other 
malformations. The pity is that care and organisation might 
have prevented these evils. Dartmoor provides better grazing 
than the New Forest, and what has been done in Hamp- 
shire could be done even more successfully in Devon. The 
temptation to which every owner oi native ponies is open 
is to dispose of the best looking voung stock. Buvers are 
naturally willing to give higher prices for them, but the 
policy of selling the best and breeding from those left is 
unsound. The commoners of the New Forest did this until 
theit ponies became notoriously poor. Of more recent 
years wiser counsels, thanks greatly to the late Lord Arihur 
Cecil, have prevailed. Instead of suckers fetching about 
30s. each at the autumn sales, the average of the last year 
or two has been something like £8. Not so very long since 
quite an appreciable number of Dartmoor suckers was sold 
at Brent Fair for about a sovereign each. The moral is 
clear. Improve the breeding stock and the saleable animals 
will realise more profitable prices. 

Among other meihods adopted in the New Forest, 
the practice of giving a number of premiums every year 
to the best non-hand fed mares has brought about great 
general improvement. It is not possible to adopt precisely 
the same plans on Dartmoor, but they could be adapted 
and enlarged upon to suit local conditions. It is helpful 
—indeed necessary—that fresh blood should be regularly 
introduced. In other native races there is a never ending 
supply. Perhaps the most useful out-cross for Dartmoor 
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WALES AND THE 
DARTMOOR. 


is the Welsh pony. But small owners are notoriously 
unwilling to purchase stallions from other districts. Thev 
are uncertain of direct benefit to their own mares. It is 
thus left to the larger owner and others who have the breed 
at heart, to act for the general good. The Duchy can, and 
doubtless will, set the example of keeping all the best fillies 
and colts for breeding purposes. 

A few days ago a lady was describing to me_ the 
delighis of a summer holiday she had spent last vear in 
the wilds of Dartmoor. It is beside the present purpose 
to refer to or comment on our. conversation, except 
in one particular which has much to do with my subject. 
When speaking of the ponies, which are seen roaming by 
every visitor in summey-time, she remarked that it must 
be a very difficult task, because of the extent of the Moor, 
to catch them as winter approached. Like many others, 
she thought that these wild creatures of the moorland were 
either stabled or kept in covered enclosures through the 
dark months until spring brought better weather and food 


conditions. When she was enlightened, with that delightful 
sympathy which is the charm of her sex, an exclamation 
of ‘What cruelty!” sprang to her lips. But there is 


none. 

Countless generations have endured the hardness insepar- 
able from a wild life. This has weeded out the weaklings and 
left behind a race possessed of the wonderful constitution 
Which makes our native ponies the great national 
they are. Nature provides a winter coat that proiects trom 
cold, teaches the pony to search and, if necessary, scrape 
for food, and gives vitality which, at the end of a relly 
severe winter, would surprise those ignorant of his powexs. 
Ti you doubt this, and in any case if you wish some excite- 
ment, try to take part in a colt huni just before spring 
breaks, when, if at any time, the pony should show signs 
of weakness if it existed. You will be astonished: and the 
corn-ied hunter on which you may be mounted will need io 
stretch himself to keep pace with his small brother who 
has had to find his own living in the hard weather. Take 
a sucker from his native heath in October, put him on good 
pasturage and the pony that as an adult would have been 
twelve and a half hands, may, and probably will, put on 
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another inch or two by the time he 
has finished growing. Think what this 
spells when you are told that in pluck, 
constitution and stamina the British 
native pony is without peer. It 
means that we possess an inexhaustible 
well from which to draw and main- 
tain that deserved reputation for good 
horse stock which has reached to the 
corners of the earth and helped to 
make the British Isles the stud farm 
of the world. In the course of a 
quite few generations these ponies 
can be turned into full-sized horses 
whose powers can scarcely be estim- 
ated. Ask any of your hunting 
friends to give you the pedigree of 
the best hunter ever in his possession, 
and it is odds that you will find 
a pony somewhere in it and not 
very remote. The more enquiry you 


make, the stronger will the conviction grow that these 
For my own part it is an 
article of faith that with them and our thoroughbreds we 


native ponies are invaluable. 


can compel all 
other nations to 
come to us from 
time to time to 
improve their 
own horse stock. 

In the light 
of these con- 
siderations, horse 
lovers, who do 
not know it, will 
learn with plea- 
sure that the 
Prince of Wales 
has been in- 
teresting him- 
self fot some 
time in the 
Dartmoor pony, 
and that on his 
Cornwall estate 
determined effort 
is being made to 
do what is pos- 
sible to improve 
the breed. Ona 
large enclosed 
estate, such as 
the Duchy own 
on Dartmoor, it 
is possible to 
exercise control. 
There are, there- 


FIRE 


fore, opportunities for experimental breeding. 
step is contemplated I very much hope the value of the 
The introduction of larger 
horses to raise the average height of mountain and moorland 


Arab will not be overlooked. 
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DARTMOOR STALLION’S 


not hesitate about 


DARTMOOR. 


FOUNDATION 


estates there is the same possibility. 
expense, would seldom be necessary. 
them Exmoor, Arab and thoroughbred blood, and I should 
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STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


ponies has generally ended in failure, but the persistence 
of the Arab and his influence for good can be seen in any 
district to which he has been taken. 


Where control is pos- 
sible, however, 
there is not the 
same risk of fail- 
ure, and greater 
liberty may be 
taken safely. 
ixperience has 
shown me_ that 
in mild winters 
little cost of hand 
feeding need be 
incurred—a con- 
sideration of 
prime importi- 
ance. At the 
present moment 
I possess several 
ponies that have 
never been under 
cover and have 
never been hand 
fed. It is true 
there has been 
no really severe 
weather during 
the last year or 
two. If there 
had been it 
would have been 
possible to give 
hay. Under con- 
ditions that exist 
on the Duchy 

But hay, and therefore 

My ponies have in 


HEAD. 


breeding on the same lines in the 
Princetown enclosures. The result 
would be a bigger and more profit- 
able pony. 

Knowledge not possessed by all 
is required to judge a native pony 
in the rough. It would not be very 
far wrong to say that go per cent. 
of those who are excellent show ring 
judges would fail lamentably to make 
a right selection if called upon to 
pick out the best ponies from a bunch 
of colts in a drove at a late autumn 
fair, or, indeed, at any time when 
they could only be seen in natural 
condition. The truth of this can be 
realised if the stable and the paddock 
appearances of a child’s hunter of 
native pony and thoroughbred ancestrv 
are contrasted in winter. In the 
stable during the hunting season the 
corn-fed, clipped and rugged mount 
is a picture—to the writer’s eye one 
of the most attractive that can be 
shown the horse lover. Look at that 
same pony if circumstances send him 
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into the meadows through a whole winter. He _ presents 
another and, to the uneducated, an altogether displeasing 
picture. His woolly coat and hogged mane grown long 
tend to make him appear common to a degree in the eyes 
of any except his owner and a qualified judge. There seem 
few points of beauty and little promise of the powers he 
possesses. You may find him with drooping quarters turned 
to the wind, hocks trving to meet one another—a veritable 
study in dejection. But give an alarm by waving a hand- 
kerchief or cracking a whip. He is off. With head and 
tail alike in the air, forelegs shoot out and hocks move with 
a clean snap that make you wish he would always give a 
similar ‘‘ show.’ But the critic needs to go over the pony 
when he is quiet and not when he is on fire. Unless well 
qualified the judge is like to be deceived by externals, which 
conceal merit to all but the experienced or the natural judge 
who is in a great minority. 

If good work is being done by the Duchy authorities 
in their attempt to revive the Devon packhorse, it is clear 
that far more benefit will result from the active interest 
that is being taken by them in the native pony. On the 
ground of numbers alone there is greater opportunity, and 
if a few leaders show the way others will follow. By adopt- 
ing the policy of rigorous selection, never selling really good 
fillies and keeping the best colts to turn out on the Moor, 
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those responsible at Princetown can do lasting”good. That 
a right beginning has been made will be evident to visitors 
at the Islington Pony Show on March 2nd. Some of the 
Dartmoors belonging to the Prince of Wales will compete 
with native races of other pony districts of England and 
Wales. Thope every reader of CouNtRY LIFE who is interested 
in improving our horse stock will go out of his wav to attend 
the show. 

There is one suggestion I should like to make in con- 
clusion. It is that the Duchy authorities should acquire 
a polo-bred stallion for the use of Dartmoor farmers. Mated 
with native pony mares he would produce excellent and 
valuable stock. There is little need to sing to horsemen 
the praises of what is known in pony districts as the borde1- 
land pony—the result of mating the native mare with the 
thoroughbred horse. From these borderland ponies the 
incomparable child’s hunter and the first-class polo pony have 
been recruited. But the mating of such contrasting heights, 
excellent though it may be, is a little extravagant. The 
use of the polo-bred stallion is, in my opinion, a better plan, 
He gives back to the mare the pony strain that is in him, 
and the result is admirable. Mares bred on these lines 
could be mated with the thoroughbred, and in two genera- 
tions hunters such as the most exacting could wish for will 
result. HERBERT PRATT. 
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III.-THE FISHERIES AND THEIR REGULATION. 
ROBABLY the oldest method of catching lobsters 
was by spearing or gaffing them from a boat in 
shallow water. Sometimes a kind of wooden fork 
or tongs were used for securing them without injury. 
A baited hoop-net, drawn up rapidly when the 

lobsters were busy with the bait, was formerly largely used 
and is still occasionally employed in some places. At the 
present time, however, the use of traps—lobster-pots or 
‘“‘ creels ’’—is almost universal. The invention of the lobster- 
pot is said to be due to the Dutch, who, early in the eighteenth 
century, adapted it from the traps used for eels. The lobster- 
pots in use on the British coasts and familiar to every seaside 
visitor are mainly of two types. One is constructed of wicker- 
work, hemispherical in shape, with a funnel-shaped opening at 
the top which permits the entrance of the lobsters but prevents 
their escape. Another form is semi-cylindrical, with a wooden 
framework covered with netting or with spars of wood, having 
two funnel-shaped entrances at the sides and another opening, 
closed by a lid, for taking out the catch. These traps are weighted 
with stones, baited with pieces of stale fish, and sunk in suitable 
localities, each attached by a line to a buoy. The lobsters are 
usually kept in floating boxes moored in sheltered positions until 
a sufficient number has accumulated to send to market. 

The fishing grounds being generally accessible for small 
boats and the necessary gear being comparatively inexpensive, 
lobster fishing is largely pursued by individual fishermen, often 
as a subsidiary occupation. As the most favourable localities 
are on rock-bound coasts, the pursuit is not infrequently a 
hazardous one and liable to prolonged interruption by stormy 
weather. Owing partly to such interruptions, partly to the 
success or failure of other fisheries which may take men away, 
and partly, no doubt, to more obscure causes, the yield of the 
fisheries fluctuates largely from year to year, and it is extremely 
difficult to determine when, or how far, these fluctuations 
indicate an increase or a diminution in the stock of lobsters in 
the sea. It is obvious that a constant or even an increasing 
yield might accompany an actual diminution of the natural 
supply if the fishery were more vigorously prosecuted with an 
increase in the means of capture. For a proper understanding 
of the statistics it would be necessary to know the number of 
men, boats and traps employed in each year, and such data are 
not often accessible. The yield of the fisheries on the British 
coasts has in some years reached a total of three million lobsters, 
but the average catch is very much less than this. The following 
figures show the great and irregular fluctuations of the yield : 


NUMBER OF LOBSTERS CAUGHT ON BRITISH COASTS, I900—1I9Q12. 


Year. Lobsters. Year. Lobsters. Year. Lobsters. 
1900 T,612,066 1905 2,059,698 1909 1,656,179 
IQOI 1,685,655 1906 1,545,411 IgIo0 1,546,449 
1902. .. 1,632,110 1907 1,544,232 IgII 1,704,534 
1903. -- = 1,921,795 1908 1,572,034 IgI2 1,774,549 
1904 .. 1,484,024 


THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


On the American side, however, the evidence for a rapid 
depletion of the grounds is lamentably complete. 
Professor F. H. Herrick, to whom we owe the standard mono- 
graph on the American lobster, summarises the history of the 
fisheries thus : 


fishing 


Every local fishery has either passed, or is now passing, 
following stages: 


through the 


1. Period of 
fishermen few. 


plenty; lobsters large. abundant, cheap; traps and 


2. Period of rapid extension . greater supplies each year to 
meet a growing demand; lobsters in fair size and of moderate price. 

3. Period of real decline, though often interpreted as one of increase ; 
fluctuating yield with tendency to decline, to prevent which we find a rapid 
extension of areas fished, multiplication of fishermen and traps and fishing 
gear... ; decrease in size of all lobsters caught 
increasing prices. 


; steadily 


4. General decrease all along the line except in price to the consumer 
and possibly in that paid to the fisherman. 


The general result on the American coast has been a north- 
ward shifting of the main fisheries. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century the fishing grounds of Cape Cod were the 
chief source of supply, but by 1880 these were exhausted and 
only a few old men remained to pursue the fishery in that region. 
At present the most important lobster districts are on the coasts 
of Maine and the Maritime Provinces of Canada, but there 
also a diminishing yield has been apparent for a good many 
years. 

It is to be noted that, as stated by Professor Herrick, 
overfishing may result not only in a diminution in the numbers 
caught but also in a reduction of the average size. On this 
point, however, it is very difficult to obtain convincing evidence, 
and there is probably little reliance to be placed on the reminis- 
cences of aged fishermen as to the gigantic size of the lobsters 
that were caught in their youth. 

Legislative attempts to protect the fisheries are of very 
old date. Restrictive measures are said to have been imposed 
as early as 1686 in Sweden. An Act of Parliament, dating 
from the reign of George the Second (Act 9, George II, c. 33, 
1735-6), prohibited the taking of lobsters on the coasts of 
Scotland in the months of June, July and August. The pre- 
amble to this Act gives the reasons for this restriction ° 

And whereas the destroying the fry or spawn of any fish is highly 
prejudicial, especially such fish’ as do not wander but keep about the coasts ; 
and whereas the principal time for the spawning of lobsters is from the 
beginning of June to the first of September, in which three months the 
lobsters crawl close to the shore to leave their spawn in the chinks of the 
rocks, and as much under the influence of the sun as possible . 


Whether or not this was the first legislative measure to be 
based on inaccurate information as to the habits of the lobster 
it was by no means the last, and “‘ close seasons ’’ with varying 
limits have -been imposed from time to time in all lobster- 
fishing countries. Even to-day local bye-laws prohibit the 
taking of lobsters at certain seasons on some parts of the 
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English coast. Now that it is known, however, that the 
spawn is not left ‘in the chinks of the rocks,’’ but is 
carried by the females for nearly a year until it hatches, 
it is quite clear that no protection can be given to the eggs 
by such measures, and that a close season can have no other 
effect than that of restricting the total number of lobsters 
caught. " 

The prohibition of the taking of “‘ berried ’’ lobsters, that 
is to say, of females carrying spawn, is a measure which would 
unquestionably afford a certain amount of protection to the 
species. At present, however, this restriction is only locally 
enforced in certain districts of England. The chief objection 
to it appears to be that berried females form a considerable 
proportion (10 per cent. to 15 per cent.) of the total catch, 
and that there is a temptation for the 
fisherman to evade it by stripping the spawn before landing 
spawn itself is used in the 
has, therefore, a_ certain 


considerable 


Furthermore, the 
of lobster sauce, and 
market value. 


his catch. 
preparation 


A third method of legislative protection consists in pro- 
hibiting the sale of lobsters below a certain size, and this has 
been more widely adopted than either of the others. Under 
the Fisheries (Oyster, Crab and Lobster) Act, 1877, it is pro- 
hibited to buy or sell lobsters under 8in. in length of body, and 
this minimum size is increased to gin. by local bye-laws in several 
districts of England. In America the limit varies from gin. 
to 10 hin. 

There can be no question that the principle of prohibiting 
the capture of undersized individuals is sound so far as it goes, 


A WOLF SPIDER FROM 
but it will not go very far to ensure the preservation of the 
species unless it allows each lobster to reproduce its kind at least 
once before it is caught. Whether the existing laws do this 
is doubtful. There are few data available as to the size at which 
the male lobster becomes capable of breeding, but it is certain 
that very few females produce eggs before reaching a length 
of 8in. 

A further criticism of the minimum size regulation has 
been strongly urged by some American authorities. They point 
out that, as already mentioned, the number of eggs produced 
increases very rapidly indeed with increasing size of the female, 
and that therefore the protection afforded by these regulations 
affects only those lobsters that are least valuable as egg producers. 
It has been suggested, therefore, that, in addition to a minimum, 
a maximum size ought to be fixed by law, and that only lobsters 
falling between these limits should be allowed to be sold. In 
this way, it is argued, females that escaped capture would pass 
into a protected class as they became more prolific and more 
important for the continuance of the race. 
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Those who are inclined to belittle the results of scientific 
investigation as applied to fishing problems are apt to overlook 
the good that has been done in the way of preventing unneces- 
sary and ill considered legislative interference with the industry. 
It will be generally ~greed that the fewer restrictions that are 
imposed on the fisherman, unless their necessity is indisputable, 
the better, and for this reason, if for no other, many investigators 
have turned their attention to more positive and direct means 
for increasing the stock of lobsters. W. T. CALMAN. 





WOLF SPIDERS. 


HE wolf spiders (Lycoside) constitute a large family 
of many species widely distributed. 
dwellers and exceedingly active runners. 
spider families, such as the crab spiders (Thomisidz) and 
the jumping spiders (Attida), they spin no snare; but 
while the Thomisids and Attids generally lie in wait for their 
prey, the wolf soiders stalk their victim and pounce on it with 
The females are often seen dragging with 
them their whitish, globular egg case, which they hold on to 
with the most determined tenacity. Their mode of life demands 


They are ground 
Like a few other 


incredible swiftness. 


keen vision, and consequently their eight eves are much bette 
Six of the 
eyes, two large and four small ones, give them a view forward 
other large directed 
The pair of appendages attached 
‘“face’”’ are not 
supposed, but 


developed than those of most other spider families. 
and sideways, while two 
upwards and backwards. 

to either 


eves are 


side of the legs, as might be 
palps 
hold 
the prey, and are pro- 
vided with stiff bristles 
claw at the 
ensure a firm 


which serve to 


and a 
end to 
grasp. The powerful 
mandibles, shaped 
pair of ice 
with their 
points 
grooved with a 


like a 
tongs, 
needle-sharp 
each 
poison duct, are con- 
cealed in the long hair 
covering them. 

The specimen 
in the photo- 
graph was one of a 
rather 
species frequenting a 
sandy beach on the 
shores of the Ottawa 
Eastern 
Ontario. Its thick coat 
of fine, light brown 
hair with darker bands 
well 


shown 


small - sized 


River in 


on the legs is 
calculated to blend in 
with its sandy habitat. 
although 
visited the 


Indeed, 
I often 
beach in question 
with  entomological 
intentions, I never saw 
more than two or three of these spiders. But one day in 
autumn I noticed scores of little heaps of fresh damp sand 
dotting the surface of the beach. Each of these was found 
to cover the entrance to a vertical tunnel between 12in. and 
18in. deep, and at the bottom was a torpid spider of this species, 
evidently retired for the winter. The spider population of the 
beach was very much larger than I had imagined. 

But this particular spider was not saved by its protective 
coloration nor its speed nor its keen sight, for I first saw it being 
dragged rapidly along the beach by a sand wasp which had 
paralysed it with a sting and was taking it to her burrow to 
provide food for her larvee when they hatched out. I watched 
the wasp pull it into the slightly sloping tunnel she had dug in 
the sand, and after waiting some time in vain for her to emerge 
I dug up the burrow. The wasp escaped with a whirr of wings, 
but the poor spider, though alive, was quite incapable of move- 
ment, and I took it home to photograph it. It was a rare oppor- 
tunity, for the uninjured wolf spider is so alert and active that 
it makes a most difficult subject, and a dead spider is hard to 
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in a natura! position. It proved an excellent sitter, 


“set up’ 
and would remain indefinitely in any position in which it was 


put. But I could read a baleful glance in its eyes; its 
ferocity was as untamed as ever! 

I kept it in a pill box under observation for about ten days 
to see if the effects of the wasp poison would wear away. It 
was certainly regaining the use of its limbs, and could at last 
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make a few constrained movements; but one day in the pill 
box I found a small maggot and only half of the unfortunate 
spider. The wasp’s egg must attached to the 
spider in some way, although I had not noticed it, and as 
soon as it hatched the promptly 
the food supply provided by the marvellous instinct of its 
mother. 


have been 


larva began work on 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


SNOWDROPS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


JOYFUL sight is the first tuft of Snowdrops, a pleasure 
A that has come to us unusually early in this curious 

season ; 
of January 
mildness. 
Except for 
the Winter 
Aconites and 
thie very 
early bloom- 
ing shrubs, 
such as 
Chimonan - 
thus and 
Yellow Jas- 
mine, it is, 
for gardens 
in general, 
the first 
flower of the 
vear; and 
for thas 
reason and 
its own 
charm of 
modest 
beauty it is 
one of the 
best loved 
of our 
garden 
flowers. It 
is a plant 
for many 
uses and is everywhere welcome, whether in little tufts in 
flower borders or shrubbery edges, or better still where 
lawn merges into plantation, or in thin woodland. In such 
places it sows itself and in time will cover large spaces of 


Reginald A. Malby. 
GALANTHUS ELWESII—THE POOR FORM. 





GALANTHUS 





GALANTHUS 


ground. One of its best uses in gardens is on some bank 
or border that in summer is covered wiih hardy Ferns, or in 
any place where Ferns are specially grown. 

Here also will be the place for the Scillas and other small 
bulbous plants, the procession of pretty flowers being headed 
by the Snow- 
drops. They 
are 
charming in 
half-shady 
places where 
the ground is 
carpete d 
with the 
small Wild 
Ivy, or com- 
ing through 
a broad, flat 
border of 
Ivy, such as 
might more 
often be 
used in 
gardens. 
Compared 
with the 
other species 
and varieties 
now in culti- 
vation, our 
common 
kind, Galan- 
thus nivalis, 
always 
retains a 
certain live- 
liness of ap- 
pearance from the wide spreading of the outer petals ; they 
are carried more horizontally and with an air of strength 
and energy that is wanting in those that have a more 
drooping habit The Italian Snowdrop, Galanthus Imperati, 


also 


FOSTERI. 
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is held by botanists to be a 
form of G. nivalis; it is larger 
than the flower we know 
so well and has some fine 
varieties. 

Of other Snowdrops in 
cultivation, perhaps the one 
best known is G. E!wesii, a 
native of Asia Minor. It is 
variable ; some of its forms 
are very good, but it often 
happens that those cheaply 
sold are poor, lanky things 
hardly worth having. Two 
forms are illustrated, one of 
them showing the two distinc- 
tive green markings on the 
inner perianth segments, a 
character that is also con- 
spicuous in G. Fosteri, one of 
the handsomest of the more 
recently cultivated species. 

It would be interesting 
to know how and when the 
capital name Snowdrop came 
into use. To the old herbalist 
it was known as the Bulbous 
Violet, and was classed with 
the Snowflakes under the 
botanical name Leucojum, a 
name that now belongs to the 
Snowflakes alone. 


PRUNING ROSES. 


OSE trees are plentiful 
R this year, but it is more 

than likely, as there are 
comparatively few experienced 
knifesmen left in our nurseries to bud and grow-on the young 
Rose trees, they are almost sure to be scarce a few years 
hence. It behoves everyone to take special care of their Roses 
at the present time, and new varieties may be planted any time 
this month in open weather. 

There always appears to be a good deal of misunderstanding, 
especially among the uninitiated, as to the best way of pruning 
Roses. Now, it may be taken as a general rule for all Roses, 
whether bush or rambler, that in the first season after planting 
they should be severely pruned. This applies to Roses planted 
any time last autumn, while those planted now should be 
pruned at the time of planting. By severe pruning is meant 
cutting down all of the growths to within 3in. or 4in. of the 
ground in the case of bush Roses, but ramblers may be 
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shortened to within a_ foot 
of the ground, while standards 
and weeping standards 
should be cut back to with- 
in a few inches of the 
briar stock. There are one or 
two general rules to bear in 
mind in pruning established 
Roses for ordinary garden pur- 
poses. In the first place, dead 
and unripe wood should be cut 
clean away to the base. The 
stronger growths should be 
pruned to a bud pointing out- 
wards, on the same principle 
that is always adopted in the 
pruning of fruit trees, 7.e., to 
keep the centres of the bushes 
open and thus prevent the 
crossing and crowding of 
branches there, since growth 
usually takes place in the 
direction whence the leading 
bud is pointing. 

Climbing Roses need thin- 
ning rather than hard pruning, 
and this is best done in the 
late summer immediately after 
flowering, when the old wood 
that has flowered should be 
cut away and the young, vigor- 
ous growths trained to take 
its place. If summer _ prun- 
ing has been neglected the 
ramblers should be pruned now 
by cutting out the old wood 
and retaining the new. 

A strong, sharp pruning 
knife is the correct instrument 
to use, but a good pair of 
secateurs that will cut clean 
through the wood and_ not 

removal of the hard, old 


BANK OF FERNS. 
pinch it may be used for the 
wood. Pruning may be done any time from now till the 
end of March, but the less hardy Roses, like Teas and 


Noisettes, are best pruned in April. H. GC. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BirDS—FRIENDLY AND DESTRUCTIVE. 


Sir,—From a large number of trees, Apples, Pears, and Plums, in both 
orchard and vegetable garden, there has been practically no fruit, and it is 
obvious that the birds are the culprits. The fruit buds are present in abun- 
dance, but in very early spring, when the buds are showing signs of life. 
an attack is made, the buds are destroyed, the ground below is strewn with 
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the tiny leaflets, and in consequence, later, the blossom is confined to here 
and there a branch. The birds are numerous in my garden; the coverts in 
the immediate vicinity offer attractions, and much has been done formerly 
to encourage them. It may be said ‘“‘ remove the birds,” but this to me 
would be a last resort. It would be interesting to know why the immature 
buds are attacked; if for eggs deposited by some insect, or for the insect 
itself, or for parts of the bud ?—W. B. Hopcxinson, Poynton Towers, near 
Stockport. 

[This Gpens up a much discussed subject and one in which there is 
great difference of opinion. It is hard to say why certain birds make war 
upon the buds of fruit trees, unless it is out of pure mischief. We think 
it probable that the bullfinch or titmouse, possibly both, are the real culprits, 
for they are the most destructive of all birds to fruit trees in winter and 
spring. Gooseberries are often badly attacked, but they are easily pro- 


tected by spraying with lime, sulphur and salt wash, made up from 3]b. of 
each to 10 gallons of water and applied from now until the end of March. 
It is advisable to leave Gooseberries unpruned until the buds have started 
into growth, otherwise birds may account for most of the remaining buds. 
Larger fruit trees may be protected by means of fish netting, also by spraying 
with the lime, sulphur and salt wash, while an occasional spraying with soft 





* WHERE SNOWDROPS 
soap and quassia chips makes the buds so distasteful to birds that they are 
not likely to return. There is a curious, if not effective, precaution often 


taken in cottage gardens of placing egg-shells on fruit bushes to warn off 





SNOWDROPS BY 


A WOODLAND 


birds, and we know of many small gardens where this practice is carried 
out to this‘day. It is often stated that birds attack the buds of fruit trees 
for moisture, and some gardeners aver that by placing saucers of water in 
the garden the fruit trees are saved. This, however, is 
in a garden liberally supplied with streams of running 


not our experience 


water. If, on the 
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other hand, birds that vigorously strip the buds from the branches are 
really in search of insect pests, then we would much prefer to deal with the 
without the aid of although they may well. 
Sparrows are among the most troublesome of all birds, both with fruit trees 
and garden flowers. 


insect pests birds, mean 
Already they are commencing their annual vigorous 
attack upon yellow Crocuses. By the way, they seem to have a special 
aversion to yellow flowers, and tear them to pieces for no apparent reason 
With Crocuses they may, however, be kept at bay by means of black thread 
placed criss-cross over the flowers. If white thread is used they fly in and 
out quite freely, but black thread, which is not so easily seen, is regarded 
with suspicion and respect.—Ep. ] 





HORSE SHOWS IN WAR-TIME. 


HERE are many people who honestly think that our 
annual horse shows should not be held in this critical 
time. But this feeling comes from a 
ception of the purpose for which horse shows are held. 


rather miscon- 
The fact 
is that of the serious business 
the 
people see or know much. When 
they the 
horse them to 
be purely a festival, a sort of 


side of horse show few 


lunch 
seems to 


arrive after 


show 


mixture of a circus and a village 
fair. But 
side which to most 


there is a_ serious 


true horse 
lovers is the cream of the dav. 
Then the 
brought in and judged. 


breeding stock are 
Among 
classes a deal of 
the prizes 
in the perhaps more useful 
one of premiums is distributed. 
This 
support 


these good 


money in form of 


or 


useful 
But 
the 

in- 


money is itself a 
to the 
even more important is 
gathering of really 
terested in horse breeding 


breeders. 


those 
and 
the discussions which take place 
on the possible improvement otf 
the breed. If the 
Shire horse of to-day is a better 


particular 


mover than his predecessor, if 
he is less liable to sidebone, if 
the hackney goes on as well as 
steps, if hunter brood mares are more and more of the right 
stamp, if are rightly dissatisfied with our stallions, if 
the polo pony has become an established breed, if our moun- 
tain 


we 


moorland 
at 
many, if not all, of these things 


and ponies are 


esteemed their true value 


we owe to shows. 

Those of our horse breeding 
societies, the Roval, the Shire, 
the Hunters, the National Pony, 
the New 
tions, held their shows last year, 


and Forest Associa- 
and their councils are satisfied 
of the wisdom and of the good 
done by holding these shows ; 
and now with the approval of 
the King and Queen, with the 
and of 


patronage our 


Colonial fellow citizens, with the 


support 


active assistance of our Allies 
we are promised a Royal Rich- 
mond Show. We hope that 
this lead will be followed all 
over the country, and_ that 
every possible encouragement 
will be held out to  breedets. 


And for the general public we 
can assure them that they will 
find, if they will consider this 


vital question of our horse 
supply seriously, * the serious 
side of the show as interesting 
as the circus business, which 
must necessarily be curtailed or omitted altogether this 
year. There is another reason. Many of us have given up our 


amusements; all the more reason we should hold fast to our 


interests. gl an! eel D2 
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NORFOLK, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


TIFFKEY OLD HALL, a towered building of brick 
and flint, looks towards the North Sea from its 
station near the Norfolk coast about midway 
between Wells and Blakeney ; and though the house 
is middle-sized and built with no thought of war 

and its rumours, its six towers lend it the air of a fortified 
place. 

Of an earlier house at Stiffkey there is no record, but 
we know the estate was bought by the Lord Keeper, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, in 1571 from the Baynard and Andrewes 
families, to whom it had belonged for a short time. Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Sir Nicholas, the Lord Keeper, born 
in 1509, began his famous house at Gorhambury in 1563. 
By the time it was completed five years later he had spent 
on it, without including timber and stone, which came from 
his own quarries, £1,894 11s. 9d. Like his greater son, 
Lord Verulam, he loved planting and building, though 
Gorhambury was not large, indeed ‘too little for him,” 
according to Queen Elizabeth. Stiffkey was perhaps never 


visited by the Lord Keeper, who gave it a few years after- 
wards to his second son, Nathaniel ; and in a part of his will, 
dated December 23rd; 1578, he gives to 


“Nathaniel my 
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sonne, towardes the buildinge of his house at Stiffkey, twoo 
hundred pounds, and besides all my leases in Siiffkey & my 
stocke of sheepe goinge uppon them.” The evidence quoted 
by Mrs. Herbert Jones of “‘ an inscription upon a silver cup, 
still preserved, left by Sir Nicholas Bacon to his house at 
Stewkey, 1574,” points to the existence of a house either 
purchased in 1571 or begun after that date by the Lord 
Keeper. 

This Nathaniel, who was Sheriff of Norfolk in 1599 and 
was knighted by King James in 1604—the date he set upon 
the gate-house—was confused by Horace Walpole with his 
nephew and namesake, Sir Nathaniel (son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, King James’s first baronet), who lived at Culford, 
and is a very interesting figure in the history of English 
painting. The younger Sir Nathaniel’s monument is at 
Culford, where he is described as “‘ well skilled in the history 
of plants and delineating them with his pencil.” The elder 
Sir Nathaniel’s monument is in Stiffkey church, placed there, 
in the not unusual practice of the age, before his death. The 
space left for the date of this is unfilled. He left the Stiffkey 
property to his elder daughter, Anne, the wife of Sir John 
Townshend who was killed in a duel. Her son, Roger 
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Townshend, according to Fuller, ‘a religious gentleman, 
expending his soul in piety and charity,” was the builder, 
about 1630, of Raynham—the earliest known English country 
house created in the new Palladian manner. Sir Roger, who 
was made a baronet, died at the age of forty, before the 
Civil War, and the history of the later Townshends who fill 
so large a space in the annals of eighteenth century Whig 
politics is bound up with their great house, Raynham, rather 
than with Stiffkey, which, as an appendage to the larger 
estate, declined to the status of a half ruined farmhouse. 

A stone’s throw from a stream, and facing south, is 
the main entrance to the house, with its low tile-roofed 
gate-house, where the pediment of the stone archway (now 
filled up) is 
carved with the 


boar of the 
Bacons. On the 
inner side in a 


panel is a shield 
bearing the arms 
of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon, impaled 
with that of 
Hopton of Whit- 
tham, the family 
to which his 
second wife be- 
longed, and the 
date 1604. To 
the left of this 
entrance is a 
blocked doorway 
with an arched 
and labelled 
head, and a 
small two - light 
mullioned 
window above it. 
Traces of a 
second window 
are visible to the 
right’ of the 


entrance, but 
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this has been patched up to introduce a door. The walls of 
the court must have been removed during the decline of 
Stiffkey. The house itself, built of red brick and flint with 
brick mullioned windows and strings, occupied the remaining 
three sides of the court. The entrance to the large ruined 
hall is on the axial line of the gate-house. On the external 
angles were circular turrets, and two smaller staircase turrets 
in the internal angles. All to the east of this axial line is 
destroyed except for a few feet of broken walling, the 
ruin of the turret at the eastern interior angle which still 
shows traces of its spiral staircase, and the shell of the lonely 
north-eastern turret. This planning of staircases outside 
the actual walls is in the manner advocated by Sir Nathaniel's 
brother, Francis 
Bacon, in_ his 
Essay on Build- 
ing: “In the 
corners of the 
court, fair stair- 
cases cast into 
turrets on the 
outside, and not 
within the rows 
of buildings 
themselves.” 
This, however, is 
the only common 
point between 
the fancy of 


Francis Bacon’s 
Essay on Build- 
ing, which 
describes “a 
princely palace 
making a_ brief 
model thereof,” 


and the present 
fact of Stiffkey. 
The turrets 
which did not 
contain stairs 
formed smal] 
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to the rooms adjoin- 
ing them on each 
storey. To the 
north-east of the 
house is the grey, 
flint - built church, 
and stretching east- 
wards from the 
foundations of the 
east wing of the 
house is a narrow 
walk, walled on 
the north side, with 
a semi - octagonal 
garden-house at the 
eastern end, and a 
broad swarded 
space on a_ lower 
level. 

Though at 
least half of Stiffkey 
had disappeared in 
1779, ‘‘the  pro- 
portion of ruin,” 
as Mrs. Herbert 
Jones wrote in 
1876, “being so 
great that the 
larger part of the 
masonry, brick- 
work, and _ orna- 
ment has in the 
space of 270 years 
disappeared or 
crumbled into in- 
definable con- 
fusion,” exactly 
when this breach 
into a solid brick 
and flint building 
took place we do 
not know. There 
is no trace of fire 
to be found in its 
recent Téepailyr. 
Humphrey Repton, 
the landscape 
gardener, who _ be- 
longed to an East 
Anglian stock, and 
lived in the country 
near Avlsham after 
his father’s death, 
made pictures of 
the county — seats 
about him, which 
illustrated the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Norfolk” ; 
and a woodcut, 
copied from a draw- 
ing by Repton in 
1779 in Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s ‘‘ Blome- 
field’? now in the 
British Museum, 
shows Stiffkey 
ruinous, with the 
wall running east 
and west of the 
gate-house broken 
down. - There was 
little change in 
Stiffkey bet ween 
Repton’s sketch 
and Ig10, when it 
was bought by 
Colonel Robin 
Gray, except that 
a mat of ivy then 
overwhelmed the 
two inner towers 
and most of the 
gate-house. In the 
changes that fol- 
lowed the purchase, 
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guidance of Mr. 
Harry Redfern, an 
architect who carries 
out works of repair 
in accordance with 
the principles laid 
down by the Society 
for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 
the walls were freed 
from the  shapeless 
load of ivy, except 
where on the south 
front it softens the 
breach between the 
habitable part of the 
house and a ruined 
wall. Here, in the 
small remnant of the 
central block, is one 
of Mr. Redfern’s few 
alterations, for the 
upper six-light mul- 
lioned window, which 
exactly matches that 
below, was set in place 
of two sash windows. 
Elsewhere, however, 
as the west front 
shows, there has been 
no unnecessary re- 
moval of features 
added in the 
eighteenth century. 
palimpsest, though an 
pulled down, blocked 
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This front is left undisguisedly a 
unnecessary lean-to has been 
windows opened to the light, 
and a new and _ necessary mullioned window inserted 
to the right of the entrance. On the west front the 
gable finished by a brick finial, the turrets and certain 
windows are of Sir Naihaniel’s date, but the projection 
adjoining the south-west turret, once containing a staircase, 
is probably of the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
the texture of the whole wall is a patchwork from the 
rebuilding of chimney-stacks and new fenestration. The 
original windows throughout the house have brick mullions, 
as was customary in East Anglia, and the bricks are plastered, 
as is the whole window case, giving the appearance of stone. 
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Copyright. THE OLD GATE-HOUSE. 
The flaking of the plaster from these and the wall gives a 
pleasantly varied texture. 

Within doors there is little to recall Sir Nathaniel but 
the Bacon arms carved in stone above the end window of 
the gallery in the attics. The pleasant wainscoting of the 
dining-room was found greatly damaged and thickly coated 
with. paint when the property was bought. The paint has 


been successfully cleaned off and the missing parts of the 
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wainscot repaired. It is curious that, with the exception ot 
one small piece in a cellar, no original panelling was ang 
at Stiffkey. Where the fittings of the house vanished i 
quite uncertain; according to one account some nibs 
coting was “‘ removed to furnish the needs of another abode, 
where its small squares, delicate chamfering and rich cornice 
contrast favourably with the later woodwork of the same 
description,” and the abode hinted at was supposed to be 
Raynham, the chief seat of the Townshends. In 1732 the 
daughter of Edward Harrison of Balls Park, the witty and 
bitter Etheldreda, who had married the third Viscount 
Townshend, carried that property also into the Townshend 
family, and it is to Balls Park that the Stiffkey wains- 
coting is said, according to another story, to have been 

transported. 

The “seat” 
requisite in the 


a house is the first 
Building. — Sir 
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Francis gives warning against the danger of “ill ways,” 
want of water, want of wood, want of prospect, too 
great distance or neighbourhood to the sea, or to great 
cities and the like, faults he would not be able to 
find in his brother’s house, whose towers rise above 
green meadows and a clear stream which runs between 
the house and the shelter of a wooded hill, towards 
the grey line of the North Sea. i 
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CHURCHES OF NORTHERN ARMENIA. 


By Sir Martin Conway. 


HILE ihe most terrible and extensive war the 
world has ever undergone is being waged in 
such well known regions as Belgium, France, 
North Italy, Macedonia and Egypt, it is not 
surprising that less information should be avail- 
rampaigns, 


able wih regard to the theatres of the E.stern 
like Mesopotamia, 
various parts of 
Africa, and Asme- 
nia. Few people at 
home know chose 
regions, and even 
the names of places 
mentioned mean 
1othing to them. 
The destruction of 
Louvain and 
Kheims, the peril 
still to be evaded 
of other Belgian 
and North Italian 
cities—these 
horrors are gener- 
ally realised and 
deplored ; but how 
many are conscious 
of the danger that 
has threatened re- 
moter architectural 
treasures ? some of 
them of an almost 
unique importance, 
and the more to be 





narrows into a knot of mountains, the highest group in the 
world, and then widens out again, becoming first the high 
areas of Afghanistan and Persia and then, further west, the 
similar elevated district called Armenia. Beyond that, 
again to the westward, the elevation diminishes all across 
Asia Minor and the plateau ultimately dips into the -Egean 
and concerns us 
here no more. The 
highlands of Arme- 
nia are bounded on 
the north and south 
by two deep de- 
pressions. That on 
the north is the 
long Georgian 
valley running from 
the Black Sea to 
the Caspian, itself 
bounded furthez 
north by the great 
Caucasian range. 
The depression on 
to which Armenia 
looks down on the 
south is the Meso- 
potamian plain. 
On this high 
land of Armenia a 














brave and hardy 
folk have — lived 
trom a-— remote 


antiquity; and we 
know something of 


deplored — because ANT CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. their doings from 
the threatened the contact of the 
buildings have not been thoroughly studied, planned — Assyrians and other peoples with them at various dates. 


and photographed ; so that if destroyed their loss would 
be total. 

Across the major part of the continent of Asia there 
stretches an elevated plateau region. It is widest north of 
India, where it bears the name of Tibet. Further west it 
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OF CATHEDRAL. 





They are a gifted race and possess an ancient civilisation, but 
we cannot in this place linger over that. The interested reader 
should refer to the classical work on the country, admirably 
written and illustrated by my able and learned friend, the 
late Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, at one time M.P. for Ripon, whose 
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journeys in Armenia and close study of the country made 
him beyond question the greatest recent authority upon it. 
I am enabled to illustrate this article with some of the blocks 
made for his book from his own photographs. A glance at 
any map will show that the Armenian area thus described 
is divided into two main parts, a northern and a southern, 
by the mountain range which culminates in Ararat. About 
half of northern Armenia belonged to Russia before the war. 
The remainder of the north and all the southern part were 
under the misgovernance of Turkey. The great battle of 
Sarikamish, which attracted a momentary attention last 
winter, was brought about by an attempt of the Turks, based 
on Erzerum in their part of northern Armenia, to invade 
Russian Armenia. If that attack had succeeded the most 
precious ancient buildings of the country would have been 
seriously imperilled. 

The fates of northern and southern Armenia, though 
similar, have not been identical. Sometimes united under 
a single government they have oftener been divided ; but 
they have passed through similar stages of civilisation and 
gave birth to closely related schools of art. Christianity 
obtained ascendancy over them at a very early date and took 
such firm hold that all the floods of Islam have not been 
able to overwhelm it. Long before the tenth century every 
centre of population in the country had its churches and its 
monasteries, built in a markedly local style of architecture 
of great merit. Numbers of these monuments have been 


destroyed, but the ruins of many (and a few still complete) 
survive, those of chief importance in 


northern Armenia 






AT 





FRAGMENT 





ST. GREGORY’S, 


ANI. 


being at the deserted medieval capital, Ani, and the existing 
ecclesiastical capital, Edgmiatsin. 

In the case of any group of works of art of a single school 
it is always most interesting to approach a study of them in 
chronological order. Lack of space renders that method here 
impossible. Let us therefore at once turn to one of the best 
examples of the developed Armenian type of church—the 
tenth century cathedral of Ani. It lies, pathetically aban- 
doned, in a bare space in the midst of the ruined city. Nothing 
could be plainer than its simple oblong form; no external 
apse, no protruding transepts, no advancing porches or other 
embellishments. It was, indeed, once crowned in the midst 
by a small cylindrical dome covered by a pointed roof, but 
only a fragment of the dome survives. The external arcading 
descends directly from Sassanian Persia. 

Other elements in the composition are derived from Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Constantinople, but are originally combined. 
The curious pairs of deep niches at the end and sides of the 
church correspond to masses of masonry within, which form 
the apse and its side chapels, for the interior is far more 
complicated in plan than the rectangular exterior would 
suggest. It is, however, the general aspect of the interior 
that is the most remarkable feature. At a first glance it 
looks like the inside of a Gothic church. The pointed vault 
and arches, the recessed piers resembling clustered columns 
in effect—these and other details have an extraordinarily 
Gothic aspect, so that it is at first hard to realise that Gothic 
architecture had not appeared in its most rudimentary form 
when the Cathedral of Ani was built. The most cursory 
inspection reveals the excellence of the masonry, the good 
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ANI: CHAPEL OF ST. GREGORY. 

taste and restraint of the carved decoration, the fine propor- 
tion of parts. We are in presence of a work of architectural 
art, the product of no immature school, but of one fully 
equipped with a formed and finished style, which is not that 
of the Byzantine nor of any other school, but belongs entirely 
to Armenia and Georgia. 

Unfortunately, the churches of Armenia have not only 
suffered from neglect and war, but many of them have been 
shattered by earthquakes, so that of the multitude that once 
existed few are now even as well preserved as this of Ani. 
Near to it, within the walls of the same city, is the 
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ANI: NORTH WALL OF ST. GREGORY. 
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scarcely less beautiful Church 
of St. Gregory, the dome of 
which is still in large part 
standing, but the porch, with 
massive columns added to 
it in the Saracenic style in 
the thirteenth century, has 
mainly fallen away. The 
delicately sculptured arcading 
round the exterior of this 
church might stand compari- 
son with similar decorative 
work in any Byzantine build- 
ing, though the style of it is 
pure Armenian at its best. 
Not far away is a_ chapel 
dedicated to the same saint 
—a polygonal edifice sur- 
mounted by a circular dome 
with pointed roof. This was 
probably a royal mausoleum, 
and the type, simplified and 
Islamised, continued to be 
erected in different parts of 
Armenia down to the close of 
the middle age. All these 
buildings are abandoned ruins 
and are undisfigured by later 
additions. At Edgmiatsin are 
several ancient churches still 
in use. Such, for instance, 
is the venerated cathedral, 
the seat of the important 
functionary, the Katholikos, 
reverenced by all Armenians. 
The core of the building is 
of great antiquity and the fabric of the walls of the 
central mass may date back to the seventh century, 
but the old is so hidden by additions, porches, chapels, 
and so forth, that little of antiquity is suggested by the 
exterior. 

Far more interesting to the lover of art is the church of 
St. Ripsime in the same town. Its aspect is injured by the 
porch which, in characteristically seventeenth century style, 
has been patched on at one end. The Armenians of that 
date had a strange passion for building such porches and 
almost every church still in use has had one added on to it. 
With that exception and a restored dome. the rest of the 
main fabric is old, if not dating back as far as the year 618 
when the church is known to have been rebuilt. The high 
gabled projections with their deep pairs of niches can scarcely 
be earlier than the tenth century. More authentically ancient 
is the church called Shoghakath in the same city; it was 
built in the fifth decade of the seventh century. The massive 
western porch, wide as the whole nave, is surmounted by 
the usual bell tower and both are remarkable works authenti- 
cally dated 1693. The uninstructed eye would have guessed 
them rather of the twelfth century! Such was the vitality 
of the Armenian tradition in architecture. 

Ani and Edgmiatsin might be expected, as capitals, to 
possess ecclesiastical buildings of importance; no doubt 
churches, convents and memorial chapels were more numerous 
in them than elsewhere. But every centre of population, 
even though small, had its church, and all these churches, 
so far as we can now attain knowledge of them, appear to 
have been built in the same style with the same good taste 
and the same finish of detail. Let it suffice if I cite one more, 
the ruined convent of Marmashen in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandrepol. The two little buildings that remain stand 
on the rocky banks of the Arpa Chai, a remote tributary of 
the Araxes. The church (988-1029) is a miniature of Ani 
Cathedral, but with a many-gabled dome such as was common 
in those days. Armenians were fond of authenticating their 
buildings with inscriptions. One here plainly records the 
name of the builder ; he was the great and famous Vahran, 
hero of the resistance offered by the folk of Ani to the Byzan- 
tine Cesar. His own descendants piously restored it two 
centuries later. 

The churches thus briefly brought under the reader’s obser- 
vation may be taken as typical of the medizval architecture of 
Northern Armenia; some of similar type may be found in 
the Georgian plain. Otherwise they are unique. They 
belong to a school of their own, a local growth, developed 
by Armenian architects on Armenian soil. The elements of 
the style of course came from elsewhere, but the use made of 
them, the style itself, owed little to any outside influence. 
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On the other hand, that style 
may have been influential 
elsewhere. Armenians have 
ever been great wanderers. 
The craftsmen of Armenia 
found employment through- 
out Europe and especially in 
the Byzantine Empire. We 
read of Armenian architects 
in the service of the Ceesars 
of Constantinople and the rich 
men of the Fast. Possibly 
Byzantine art owed much 
to them. Elements which 
Armenian and Byzantine 
architecture possess in com- 
mon are not all of Byzantine 


origin. In fact, the Byzan- 
tines invented little. They 


borrowed from far and wide, 
but they combined their bor- 
rowings with genius. What 
they took they assimilated, 
just as they assimilated all 
kinds of people in their cos- 
mopolitan capital. The note 
of Byzantine art as of Byzan- 
tine civilisation is a hospitable 
cosmopolitanism. Thus, if we 
find Armenian elements in 
Byzantine, and even, perhaps, 
in West European buildings, 
we find no true Armenian 
architecture except in the 
lands once governed by 
Armenian princes. = These 
little churches belong essentially to the land of their origin. 
There on its bare plains and beside its rock-bound ravines 
and rivulets they are at home. They match the soil 
out of which they grew and the rocks from which they 
were hewn. 

Fortunately, where Russia has spread her protecting 
hand over the Armenians their long persecution comes to 
an end. Even Russia, however, has only recently begun 
to learn that it is useless to try and alter this tough race. 
They cannot be Russified any more than they could be 
Ottomanised. Already the Russian armies have driven out 
the Turks from large districts of Armenia which they have 
depressed for centuries. The recent achievements of ihe Grand 
Duke Nicholas in the Caucasian theatre of the world war 
encourages the hope that the Turkish policy of exterminating 
the Armenian may soon be checked. If peace thus descends 
upon the stricken plains after the war, the little villages and 
cities will rise again {rom their ruins, and the old churches may 
be repaired and saved for future generations. They are well 
worth saving. None of them has yet been properly studied 
and they are beautiful enough to deserve the most careful 
study and the most scrupulous preservation and repair. 
Some day we may yet learn that Western Europe owes to 
Armenia an artistic debt, and that the resemblance observ- 
able between Gothic and Armenian church interiors is not a 
mere accident. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


” 


“IT called in my need, and they came. 

The words, in letters of flame, 

Are carved on the heart of the Empire and 
shall to the end remain. 


They went in their youth and their might, 
Undaunted into the fight, 


Eager only to strike a blow for the Land 
that stands for the Right. 

Gladly they gave their all, 

Counting it honour to fall 

For the great little Land with her silent 
scorn of the mean and the small. 

Now all are enshrined the same, 

Crowned with undying fame, 

In words that blaze through the ages 
“T called in my need, and they came.” 

M. |. Hope. 
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WHAT SOUTH WALES HAS DONE 
FOR THE WAR.—HI. 


NOTHER famous Welsh regiment is the South 
Wales Borderers, the old 24th that fought with 
Mazlborough from Blenheim to Malplaquet; and 
the memory of Isandlana will not be effaced 
even by the blood that has been spilt in France 

and Flanders, where Welshmen have been fighting to the 
height of their traditions. The two regular battalions have 
seen the most widely varied service—the Second in the Far 
East, where they did gallantly on the taking of Tsingtau, 
and again, as pari of the old guard—ihe 29th Division—in 
ridges of Gallipoli; the First on the West, with the British 
Forces since Mons. 

The Ist Battalion, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leach, who comes of a well known Pembrokeshire family, 
were in General Landon’s 3rd Brigade east of Mons, in the 
Ist Division of the 1st Army Corps. From Mons they moved 
southwards to the neighbourhood of Landrecies, where 
the division beat off the surprise attack of the Germans 
at midnight. Next day the retreat continued, and the men, 
after two days’ fighting, the long march on the 25th, and 
the midnight attack, were too wearied to be placed in the 
firing line. Retreating through Guise to Noyon, they moved 
forward again to the Marne and the Aisne. Here the Borderers 
came in for the hard fighting that was the lot of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s 1st Corps on the northern bank of the Aisne between 


were congratulated by the Commander-in-Chiet, who came 
with Sir Douglas Haig to thank them for the stubborn defence 
they had put up, and the Divisional General called special 
attention to their conduct and good woik. Eight of 
the Borderers were mentioned in despatches, among them 
their Colonel and Major W. L. Lawyence, who was afterwards 
awarded the Distinguished Seivice Order for his gallantry 
and ability in repelling the enemy’s attack, and Captain 
Prichard. Colonel Leach was wounded quite early in the 
war, and Major (afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel) Reddie com- 
manded the battalion with great distinciion until he became 
Brigadiez-General in the late summer of 1915 and was given 
his D.S.O. 

From Ociober 20th, when the 1st Army Corps extended 
from Bixschoote to Langemarck, the Borderers were in the 
thick of the Ypres-Aimentiéres struggle. Later, when 
the 1st Division lay between Reytel and Gheluveli, the 
Borderers and the Welsh Regiment were heavily punished 
in the overwhelming German attack on Gheluvelt on the 
last day oi October. Apparently the Welsh Regiment 
received orders to retire, and the Borderers should have also 
retired. The battalion was partly enveloped by the Germans 
and their trenches enfiladed, and under a cross fire they sought 
what refuge they could. Of the battalion that went into the 
Ypres-Armentiéres fighting, 950 strong, only 225 were 





LIEUT.-COLONEL LEACH. LORD GLANUSK. 


Wounded early in the war. South Wales Borderers. 


Chavonne and Moulins. On September 14th the 3rd Brigade, 
which linked up with the 2nd Division on its leit, was at 
Chivy, west of Vendresse, where Captain Haggard of the 
Welsh Regiment fell. The Borderers held the ridge, with the 
rest of the brigade, in rain and mud; but the spirit of the 
men was never dashed, and as one of them put it, ‘“‘ we were 
having a rare old time running from one trench to the other, 
laughing and larking.” It was in the week ending Sep- 
tember 26th that the Borderers’ losses ran to the heaviest 
total. On Saturday, the 26th, D Company in a quarry 
were heavily attacked, and Major Welby sent to C Company 
forsupport. When the latter came up they found D Company 
in a trench some 30yds. from the quarry and a force of 
(Germans holding a strong position in a wood directly in front. 
On the left the Germans had occupied a large part of the 
quarry. Lieutenant Blackall-Simmonds, in command of 
a platoon of D Company, led his men into the quarry from 
the right, and his men followed him with great gallantry 
and determination against an enemy which far outnumbered 
them. The young officer was shot in the head, dying “ like 
a hero,” as his servant wrote ; but at length the enemy was 
driven from the quarry. During the struggle D Company 
held on to their trenches until C Company had taken their 
position at the edge of the quarry, and then the survivors 
of D Company joined them. Ot D Company Major Welby 
and three other officers and about sixty men were killed. 
‘Of course,’ wrote an officer of the Borderers, ‘‘ Welby 
and those who perished with him were most gallant. They 
fought heroically against overwhelming odds; but, alas! 
they did not survive to witness the successful result of their 
work.”’ Soon after the struggle in the quarry the Borderers 


MAJ. THE HON. W. BAILEY. MAJ.W.L. LAWRENCE, D.S.O. 

In the Welsh Horse. Mentioned in despatches. 
able to answer the roll call. After the heavy autumn fighiing, 
the Borderers and the Welsh were to the fore in the December 
and January counter attacks near Givenchy. On Decem- 
ber 20th the 1st Army Corps, which was in general army 
reserve, Was moved in support of the Indian Corps, which 
was in difficulties, and by nightfali next day the Borderers 
and the Welsh had won back the lost trenches north-east of 
Festubert. For the rest of the month and until the close 
of January there was little to record, but on the 25th the 
Borderers and the Welsh made a dashing and well-timed 
counter-attack upon the German troops, who had broken 
through into the north-east corner of the village of Givenchy, 
and after about an hour’s street fighting all the Germans 
in the village were captured or killed and the original line 
round the village restored. 

The Borderers were engaged in the costly advance 
on May oth, when they attacked, with the Gloucesters, 
and lost eight officers killed. Their failure on that occasion 
was due to insufficient artillery preparation and to the fact 
that a deep ditch between them and the German lines had 
been inadequately bridged by a few narrow planks across 
which no man could go and live. In the great ‘“ push”’ 
on September 25th, 1915, they moved out from Versmelles 
and took a leading and important part, and were also 
engaged in the subsequent fighting, which lasted well into 
October. 

While the 1st Battalion saw the Western campaign 
from Mons to Givenchy, the 2nd Battalion, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Casson, on foreign service when the war broke out, 
was despatched to reduce Tsingtau, with the Japanese. 
The small force, half a battalion of the 36th Sikhs and the 
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Borderers, landed at Laoshan Bay on September 23rd and 
joined hands with the Japanese forces. In the early days 
of November, the army moved down the peninsula, driving 
back the German defence. ‘‘ We broke the line on the night 
of the 6th and at dawn on November 7th,” wrote a Borderer, 
“a glorious day. On the 5th, one half company crossed 
the river between No. 1 and No. 2 Redoubts, and commenced 
building our trench 300yd. to the flank of No. 2. When we 
got almost up to the site, we were being sniped on our flank. 
We switched right opposite and opened a rapid fire. That 
attracted two machine-guns and also a heavy rifle fire only 
150yd. in front. The devil and the deep sea was not in it! 
We could not rush it with the bayonet, 
because it was the beginning of the German 
defence, and all the fire was behind stacks 
of barbed wire. We came from the second 
attack trench across the first river, then 
the second, and up the gentle slope to the 
wall. We immediately opened fire, which 
drew the machine-gun on No. 2, then the 
one near the road in the direction of No. 1. 
We stayed there for two hours with a full 
moon over our heads, being picked off one 
by one, and from behind the wall they 
were shooting flare lights and rockets among 
us to show us up. After two hours and a 
half we were ordered to retire across the 
river, back to the second attack line, 
which was about 300yd. over flat ground. 
That was the worst part of the whole 
thing, because the river reflected like a 
mirror, and as we had fourteen men to 
carry back, it was just running the 
gauntlet amid a shower of bullets.’’ Captain 
Dudley Graham Johnson won the D.S.O. 
for skill in leading his men on these night 
attacks, and for his gallantry in rescuing 
several men while exposed to heavy machine-gun fire. The 
outworks to the east and west and the river forts were 
taken by the 6th, and on the 7th a final attack in mass was 
preparing, when the white flag was seen flying from the 
central forts. The Borderers were given the place of honour 
when the allied troops entered the fortress which they had 
invested. “It was a marvellous performance,” wrote an 
officer of the regiment, “‘ for it seemed impossible. During 
the whole siege we lost seventy-one out of the battalion, 
which is not heavy, considering we had been under con- 
tinuous shell fire for four weeks.” 

Their losses in Gallipoli, where they were despatched 
after a short rest in England, were heavier than in the 
Far East. From the April morning of their landing at 
S Beach in Morto Bay, and their climb to the cliff tops near 
the place known as de Totts battery, they took part, with 
their division—the 29th, the old guard of the army in 
Gallipoli—in the slow and desperate frontal attack across 
the ridges of the peninsula. In the advance towards 
Krithia, in the first week in May, they lost Major Margesson 
and Captain Palmer; and early in June a man of the 
Borderers wrote that the regiment had “ done grand work.” 
‘““We advanced four miles in one day, taking everything 
in front of us. That our landing is supposed to be, accord- 
ing to the general, the finest piece of work in the history of 
British wartare. So you see the few of us who are left have 
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something to be proud of.” In August the 29th Division 
held the position it had reached in the advance of June 28th, 
across the Gully Ravine, and when the new divisions failed 
to take the Anafarta Hills on August roth, it was decided 
to use the famous 29th Division in a final effort. Three 
brigades were brought from Helles to Suvla by night, and 
on the 21st the 87th Brigade, which included the Borderers, 
was ordered to take Hill 70. The first attack was made by 
the Inniskilling Fusiliers and the Border Regiment, who 
almost reached the crest, but were swept from the hill by 
concentrated shrapnel fire ; and the South Wales Borderers, 
who had been held in reserve, were brought up late in the 
afternoon. They advanced against the south 
face of the hill and entrenched themselves 
beneath the crest. Here they held on until 
it was almost dark, taking their share in 
the final charge which won the crest. So 
that again the heaviest fighting in Gallipoli 
iell to the share of the “ old guard,” and 
“when the efforts of these heroic troops, 
ably seconded by the Yeomanry, failed, 
the 29th Division has only added to its 
fame by this failure.” 

Taking four of the counties of South 
Wales—Glamorgan and Pembroke were 
dealt with in the preceding article—in 
Breconshire, Lord Glanusk, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, is in command of the Breck- 
nock Territorial battalion of the South 
Wales Borderers in India, and his eldest 
son, Captain the Hon. Wilfred Bailey, is 
adjutant to the 2nd Grenadier Guards, 
with whom he has been at the front for 
more than a year. Hissecond son, the Hon. 
Gerald S. Bailey, who came from British 
East Africa to join the Colours, was killed iu 
action in France in July when in charge of a 
bombing party, and the youngest son, the Hon. Michael Bailey, 
is a midshipman on the Defence. Lord Glanusk’s brothers 
are also serving, Major the Hon. William Bailey in the Welsh 
Horse, Captain the Hon. Arthur Bailey in the East African 
Mounted Rifles, and the Hon. Lancelot Bailey in the Brecknock 
Territorials. The Garnons-Williams and Raikes families 
have also a fine record of service. Mr. R. T. Raikes of 
Treberfydd has six sons serving : Major Lawrence T. Raikes 
of the Royal Field Artillery, who has been for more than a 
year in command of the 94th Battery, and has been men- 
tioned in despatches and awaided the D.S.O.; Lieutenant- 
Commander Robert T. Raikes, who is in command of one 
of the new submarines; Major Geoffrey T. Raikes, who 
is in command of the 2nd Battalion of the South Wales 
Borderers; Captain Wilfrid T. Raikes, who is attached 
to the 1st Battalion and is in charge of a machine-gun section ; 
and Mr. D. T. Raikes, who is in the 3rd Battalion. Mr. 
F. M. Raikes holds a commission in the 3/1st Brecknock 
battalion, and has volunteered for foreign service. Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. D. Garnons-Williams of Waunderwen, who had 
taken an active part in organising the Territorial Force 
in his district, rejoined his old regiment, the Royal Fusiliers, 
when war broke out, and was in command of the r2th 
Battalion in the fighting which followed the attack on 
September 25th, in which he fell. Hisson, Mr. Roger Garnons- 
Williams, is in the Brecknock battalion of the Borderers. 





LIEUT. J. A. L. STEWART. 
Killed last May. 


LT. WALTER DE WINTON. 
Killed in action. 


LT. MARTEINE K. LLOYD. 


Who has been seriously wounded, 


MAJOR C. D. VAUGHAN, D.S.O. 


Fallen in action. 
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Colonel Garnons-Williams’ brother, Fleet Surgeon. Penry 
Garnons-Williams, is serving on the Hampshire. Of the ten 
grandsons of the late Rev. Prebendary Garnons-Williams 
of Abercamlais who have been serving, one, Mr. Tom Garnons- 
Williams, who was in the Canadian contingent, has been 
killed, and three, Lieutenant Alex Garnons-Williams of thé 
South Wales Borderers, Lieutenant Fenton Garnons-Williams 
of the Welsh Fusiliers, and Mr. Aylmer Garnons-Williams, 
in the Canadian contingent, have been wounded. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stuart Morgan of Bolgoed, who is in command of 
the 3rd Battalion of the Borderers, has lost his only son, 
Mr. Guy Morgan of the Welsh Fusiliers, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones-Williams of Cwy Parc is in command of the 
3rd Welsh Fusiliers. Major C. Harcourt Wood of Caer- 
Beris is serving in the 2/1st Montgomery Yeomanry; and 
Mr. John Williams-Vaughan has two sons serving, Mr. 
J. ©. A. Williams-Vaughan in the Brecknock battalion 
of the Borderers, and Lieutenant H. F. M. Williams-Vaughan 
on the Owl. Mr. J. Venables-Llewelyn, son of Mr. Charles 
Venables-Llewelyn, who is in the Coldstream Guards, has 
been wounded ; and Major J. G. Rees, son of Mr. William 
Rees of Pendarren Park, is serving in the Welsh Horse. 

In Radnor, Lieutenant Walter de Winton, eldest son of 
Major W. de Winton of Maesllwch Castle, who was in the 
3rd Coldstream Guards, was killed in action at the battle 
of the Marne ; and Major de Winton is serving on the Staff 
in Alexandria. Mr. H. W. Duff-Gordon of Harpton Court 
has two sons serving, Mr. Douglas Duff-Gordon in the Mont- 
gomeryshire Yeomanry, and Mr. Cosmo Duff-Gordon in the 
Herefordshire Regiment. 

In Cardiganshire, Lieutenant J. A. L. Stewart of the 
1st Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, the elder son of the Hon. 
Mrs. Stewart of Alltyrodyn, Llandyssul, fell at Shell Trap 
Farm in May, and his only brother, Second-Lieutenant 
Douglas Stewart, is in the roth Hussars. Major Charles 
Davies Vaughan, D.S.O., of the 1st Border Regiment, the 
fourth son of the late Captain Herbert Vaughan of Brynog, 
has also fallen in action in the first landing at Gallipoli on 
April 25th. His five brothers are also serving: Colonel 
H. R. Vaughan, Assistant-Adjutant-General at the War 
Office, Colonel J. L. Vaughan of Brynog, who is in command 
of the 3rd Battalion of the South Lancashires, Major E. 
Vaughan in the Manchester Regiment, Lieutenant R. Vaughan 
in the Navy, and Major P. E. Vaughan in the Worcester 
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Regiment. Two sons of Mrs. Vaughan of Llangoedmore 
are serving, Captain E. H. Vaughan in the 2/1st Welsh Horse, 
and Mr. J. W. M. Vaughan in the Australian Force. Lieu- 
tenant Marteine Kemes Lloyd, the only son of Sir Marteine 
Lloyd of Bronwydd, the only link with the old marches lords 
of Wales, has been seriously wounded in December, I9g14 ; 
and five sons of Mr. Charles Fitzwilliams of Cilgwyn are 
serving, among them Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Fitz- 
williams in the Army Service Corps, Captain C. Fitzwilliams 
in the Welsh Guards, and Captain John Fitzwilliams in the 
Royal Artillery. Captain Bowen of Troedyraur, who took 
a remount appointment, has been invalided, and his son is 
in the Flying Corps, while a younger member of the family, 
Captain Hugh Bowen of the Essex Regiment, has been twice 
wounded and recommended for the Victoria Cross. Major 
L. Pugh Evans, son of Lady Evans of Lovesgrove, was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order for conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty at Hooge on June 16th. 
He was gazetted to the Flying Corps and served in that corps 
for several months before rejoining his regiment, the Black 
Watch. He is now a Brigade-Major. His two brothers are 
also serving : Lieutenant Griffith Evans, who is in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve with an armoured car division of 
the Royal Naval Air Service ; and Captain J. J. P. Evans in 
the Welsh Guards. Major E. A. L. Powell of Nanteos is 
serving with the 3rd Leicesters. 

In Carmarthenshire, Captain Alan Ralph Peel of the 
ist South Wales Borderers, who was seconded to the Nigerian 
Mounted Infantry, was killed in action near Marna on 
November 17th, 1914, when leading a charge. He was 
the eldest son of Mr. Herbert Peel of Taliaris Park. His 
two brothers also joined the Army: Mr. Robert L. Peel, 
who is in the Royal Artillery and was at Suvla Bay; and 
Mr. Humphrey L. Peel of the 3rd South Wales Borderers, 
who was wounded at the taking of the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
when attached to the Monmouths. Captain Vaughan 
A. P. Stokes, son of Mrs. Stokes of Ystradwrallt, is in the 
roth Hussars, and his brother, Captain Anthony V. W. 
Stokes of St. Botolphs in Pembrokeshire, who is in the 
4th Hussars, was wounded at Zillebeke in 1915. Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. Spence- Jones is in command of the Pembrokeshire 
Yeomanry, and Mr. Lewis of Stradey Castle has two sons 
serving, Mr. H. M. Lewis in the anti-aircraft department 
and Mr. A. M. Lewis in the Royal Garrison Artillery. 


M. J. 





LAST WEEK 


HATEVER vicissitudes may have overtaken other 
shows, owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable accom- 


modation, Cruft’s annual at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall evoked the 
old interest. 
Last week not 
only was it 
well supported 


by exhibitors, 
but the general 
public re- 
sponded as en- 
ergetically as 
ever to the lure 
of the attrac- 
tions provided. 
No doubt the 
fact that His 
Majesty was 
represented for 
the first time in 
his life con- 
tributed to this 
result, and his 
Labrador, 
Wolferton Jet, 
entertained 
visitors ina 
most cheery 
manner. It 
was a pleasure 
to see her, be- 
cause of the vi- 


talitv exhibited MRS. 





HATFIELD’S CH. 


AT CRUFT?’S. 


amid the unwonted surroundings. Although practically straight 
from work, she was put down in the pink of condition, with a 
bloom on her coat that could only come from the soundest of 
health. She is 
thoroughly 
typical in every 
respect, having 
a lovely head 
and the best of 
legs and feet. 
That she should 
have been de- 
feated in the 
open class by 
Mr. Parmley’s 
Champion 
Manor House 
Belle 
disgrace, as the 
latter is about 
the mo st 
characteristic of 


was no 


ner Sex. In 
four other 
classes Jet was 
placed at the 
head. In deal- 
ing with the 
dogs of this 
breed, Captain 
Harding Cox 
endorsed the 
opinion of Mr. 


ZENA OF SUDBURY. F. C. Lowe at 
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the Gundog Show by giving the championship 
to Mr. L. Allen Shuter’s Horton Max, who 
is thus well on the way towards earning a 
handle to his name. Mrs. Quintin Dick’s 
Withington Saturday defeated Mr. T. W. 
Twyford’s Champion Type of Whitmore for 
second position. 

Queen Alexandra’s two and a_ half 
couples of bassets met with no opposition, 
but the winners were fully worthy of 
championship honours. They were such a 
sorty, sound lot, hard and fit, that there was 
not much to choose between them. All were 
bred at Sandringham, and did credit to the 
kennel manager. Her Majesty’s borzoi, 
Sandringham Oudoff, was good enough to 
run third in the open class to Mrs. Vlasto’s 
Champion Nizam of Addlestone and Miss 
Lynch’s Dainty Anna’s Fame, and to be 
second to the latter in other classes. 

The bloodhounds, which opened the 
catalogue, caused me many heart-searchings 
before I could sort them out, the two 
open classes containing all the best, with 
the result that hounds fit to win a challenge 
certificate had to be content with very highly 
commended cards. On the whole, I went for 
those that seemed to me well balanced all 
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through, such as Lieutenant-Commander Haggerston’s Colonel 
of Brighton, the dog champion, and Mrs. Edmunds’ Champion 
Solace, the bitch champion. In the process, some hounds with 





MRS. SCARRAMANGA’S SUN-NEE KWHY. 


beautiful 
heads _ suf- 
fered. Ot 
the younger 
school Mr. 
Hylden’s 
King of 
Brighton 
has a mar- 
vellous 
head, and 
tL -showld 
think he 
has good 
bone and 
quarters, 
but he was 
too shy to 
let me dis- 
cover these 
PO Nets. 


Mr. J. C. Cotes’ Great Dane, Sydney of Rossall, became a full 
champion by his victory, while in the bitches Mrs. Hatfield’s 


good harlequin, Zena of Sudbury, scored. 





MRS. EDMUNDS’ 


Mr. Horatio 


SOLACE. 
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J. C. COTES’ 





CH. SYDNEY OF ROSSALL. 


Bottomley, finding leisure amid his public duties to take an 
interest in mastiffs, earned chief honours in dogs with Champion 
Brompton Duke, the best bitch being a daughter of this dog, 


Mr; Re Je 
Bure h’*s 
Yo Dw onie 
Mary Bull. 
Mr. I. W. 
Everett 
took both 
Irish wolf- 
hound cer- 
tificates 
with the 
fem ininely 
na mm ¢ d 
Felixstowe 
Regan and 
F elixstowe 
Clonakilty. 
The former 
has ini- 
mense size, 
and his 





MR. F. SAUNDERS’ CH. HEMPSTED WONDER. 


character put him in front despite the handicap imposed by a 
broken front leg, which has not come straight. If greyhounds 
were few they were select, Miss Beadon’s Champion St. Blaise, 


as handsome as ever, and Mr. H. 
Whitley’s Primley Pinafore. being fit to 
win in any company. 


THE SHOOTING DOGS. 


Flat-coated retrievers followed on 
more or less orthodox lines, in the dogs 
Mr. Young’s Lambourne Ladas getting 
home in front of Mr. H. R. Cooke’s Pike. 
The latter owner won in bitches with 
Seagull, above another of the right sort 
—Mr. E. E. Turner’s Mereside Nancy. 
In a very useful lot of the golden 
variety the leaders were Mrs. Charles- 
worth’s Noranby Campfire and Mr. D._ 
Macdonald’s Top Twig, both of which 
were sired by Culham Copper. Only 
five curly coated faced the judge, who 
gave the chief awards to Mr. A. R 
Fish’s Penwortham Sportsman and Pen- 
wortham. Brownie. Mr. -T. Steadman 
managed to take home three challenge 
certificates with the aid of his pointer, 
Mallwyd Pop, and English setters, 
Mallwyd Rowland and Mallwyd Juliet, 
the fourth, for pointer dogs, going to 


Mr. T. W. Smalley’s Challan Dan. 
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Mr. J. A. Carbery’s Brian of Boyne and Mrs. Ingle Bepler’s 
Rheola Daphne were the Irish setter champions. Mr. Henry 
Haylock’s black cocker, Chelmsford Caution, who was much in 
favour at the recent Gundog Show, came in for the highest 
honours among the dogs, and, being little more than a puppy, 
has plenty of time to do big things. Mrs. Ralph Fytche’s 
charming little Fulmer Merry earned her second certificate in 
the course of a few weeks, and .the coloured Fulmer Doris 
received various firsts for the same owner. 

Mr. F. Saunders’ Clumber, Champion Hempsted Wonder, 
by the aid of his grand body and unrivalled character, stalled 
off all opposition. It seemed to me that the bitch champion, 
Mr. G. B. Simpson’s Kalmia, was lucky, her expression being 
by no means as pleasing as Mr. Rose’s Flash Faultless (third), 
Lieutenant-Commander Robson’s Osburga (reserve), or Mr. 
Saunders’ Hempsted Sylvia (second). Sylvia’s body is all one 
could wish, her bone is magnificent, and, given a little more at 
the flews, she would be hard to beat. The foreign classes, 
which usually provide us with some novelty at this show, kept 
up their reputation, Mr. Percy Whitaker of Royston sending 
three French police dogs. Making a guess, I should think they 
belong to the Beauce breed of French sheepdogs. Two elk- 
hounds, Mrs. B. F. Hopper’s Wolfram and Mrs. A. Evans’ 
Bachgen, were first and second in this class. The remarkable 
entry of collies was a fine tribute to the Scottish judge, Mr. R. 
Tait, reminding one of the palmy days. 


THE TERRIERS. 


Want of room compels me to pass over many features of 
interest which are worthy of mention, but before closing I must 
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make a cursory glance at the terriers. Mr. W. Hunter Johnston, 
who of recent years has devoted himself to pigeons with con- 
spicuous success, might have been pardoned if he had made a 
slip or two in the big classes of Airedales that came before him, 
especially as he had previously been going through such widely 
different dogs as the mastiffs, but by the way he picked the 
cracks he showed that his eye had not lost its cunning. Mr. N. 
McKenzie’s puppy, Polam Maxim, who has come right to the 
top, received the dog challenge certificate rightly enough, the 
other going to that sterling bitch, Mrs. Faulkner’s Attleborough 
Lassie. Fox terriers were a great lot, especially the wires, 
which must have given Mr. N. A. Loraine some anxious moments. 
Mr. Edwin Powell had three toppers before him in the open 
smooth dog class, these being Mr. Radford’s Champion Dandy- 
ford, Mrs. Losco Bradley’s Cromwell Ghurka, and Mr. Francis 
Redmond’s Champion D’Orsay’s Model, placed in this order. 
In bitches Mr. Redmond got his own back, the Belvoir tan- 
marked Champion D’Orsay’s Donna, after winning the cham- 
pionship, receiving the cup for the best smooth. The best 
wire dog was the Duchess of Newcastle’s Champion Cheque- 
book of Notts, put down to a hair, and shown for all he was 
worth. Miss Lewis achieved a similar feat in bitches with Miss 
Collarnut of Paignton, the Duchess being second with a charming 
home-bred puppy, Corkey of Notts, who won a number of firsts 
in other classes. Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg followed precedent 
in giving the Sealyham certificates to Mrs. Lesmoir Gordon’s 
Champion Hadley Hustle and Mascalls Judy. The other terrier 
varieties were well represented, especially the West Highlanders, of 
which the champions were Miss D. Buckley’s Clarke’s Hill Snooker 
and Mr. S. McLeod’s Fair Maid. A. CROXTON SMITH. 





A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HARLES LE GOFFIC’S Dixmude (Heinemann) 

has passed through forty editions in the original 

French and the English translation by Florence 

Simmonds deserves a hearty welcome in this coun- 

try. The author, as a sub-title, calls it “The Epic 
of the French Marines,” and the heroes whose doings it was 
written to commemorate, hail from Brittany, whose fishermen 
are known to a great many of us through actually travelling 
in their country and to many more from the alluring pictures 
drawn of them in such novels as those of Victor Hugo and 
Pierre Loti. They would be recognised from this descrip- 
tion : 

At Dixmude under the command of their own officers, retaining not only 
the costume, but the soul and the language of-their profession, they were 
still sailors. Grouped with them were seamen from all our naval stations, 
Bayonne, Toulon, Dunkirk, ete., and the battalion of Commander de Sainte- 
Marie, formed at Cherbourg, even contained a fair sprinkiing of natives of 
Les Batignolles. 

In their manners they bear a close resemblance to our 
own tars. Even at Dixmude, where, between October 17th 
and November roth, 1914, they held a most important point 
on the Yser—and it is claimed for them that the fighting of 
that forlorn hope made the victory of Ypres possible—while 
engaged in such desperate work they were as merry of heart as 
our own sailor men. In such intervals as they could spare 
from fighting they chased hares and rabbits and got up bull- 
fights. One day two of them went off on a foraging expedition 
and were seen coming back along the canal in broad day- 
light, which they had discovered when the whole brigade, 
officers and men, had nothing to drink but the brackish 
waters of the Yser. The book may very properly be described 
as an epic, but an epic of modern fighting differs very much 
from the Odyssey or the Iliad. Those French sailors had 
every whit as much courage as any Greek or Trojan, but it 
did not find expression in individual combats such as that 
between Achilles and Hector. The man who shows his bravery 
by standing up at the front is almost certain to be shot. 
Their business was to hold Dixmude at all costs. The 
Admiral’s words to them were : 





The task given to you is a solemn and dangerous one. All your courage is 
needed. Sacrifice yourselves to save our left wing until reinforcements 
can come up. Try to hold out for at least four days. 


At the end of a fortnight reinforcements were still want- 
ing and the Fusiliers were holding out. The men were under 
no illusion as to their fate. They held on to the post grimly, 
recognising that in the end they would be overwhelmed 
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but ready to sacrifice themselves if by so doing they could 
save the left wing. A Prussian major who was taken prisoner 
after the fall of Dixmude conjectured that 40,000 Frenchmen 
had been there, and when he heard that there had only been 
6,000 sailors he wept with rage, muttering “ If we had only 
known.” 

The story is very well told, but would be spoiled by 
quotation. One incident, however, we must refer to. This 
is the circumstantial account given of Commander Jeanniot, 
who was taken prisoner by the Germans. When the captors 
were in their turn chased : 


Seeing that they were caught, the German officers were not long in making 
up their minds. ‘‘ Shoot the prisoners!’ It must be noted that there was 
a certain reluctance in the German ranks, perhaps even a certain opposition 
to this barbarous order. We learned later that the recalcitrants were Berlin 
students who had volunteered for service. Was this a movement of humanity 
or merely a measure of precaution taken with a view to their own fate ? 

However, there are always some ready to carry out brutal orders. The 
Mausers were fired at the heads of the prisoners. Commander Jeann‘ot 
was struck by several bullets, the whole of the front of his skull being blown 
off. Several of the Belgians fell. 

It is satisfactory to know that justice was executed 
upon the murderers. The book may be confidently recom- 
mended to our readers, but the notice would be incomplete 
without quoting a very pretty French description of English 
troops : 

Meantime the brigade had passed under the command of General Capper, 
of the 7th English Division, who had just arrived at Ghent, where his men 
received an ovation like that bestowed on our own sailors. Indeed, there 
is a strong likeness between them. The Englishmen in their dark dun- 
coloured uniform, with their clear eyes and rhythmic gait, are also of an 
ocean race, and do not forget it. They swung along, their rifles under their 
arms, or held by the barrel against their shoulders like oars, singing the 
popular air adopted by the whole British army : 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary. 

Apparently Ghent lies on the road to this goal, for the Tommies can 
never have been gayer. These fine troops, which advanced to the firing line 
as if they had been going to a Thames regatta, were the admiration not only 
of the citizens of Ghent, but of our own sailors, who felt an unexpected 
tenderness for them. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


FOR once ‘‘Wisden” is melancholy, very melancholy reading. It is diminished 
in size; the Editor says there were doubts about bringing it out at all, but 
the death notices are long and cast over the reader a sorrowful fascination. 
Without any war they would have been important. The name of “ W. G.” 
towers above every other in cricketing annals, and ‘‘ Wisden” supplies the 
authorised version of his great deeds as well as a fine tribute from Lord 
Harris. Add to the obituary of “‘ W. G.”’ the brilliant career of A. E. Stoddart, 
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with its tragic ending, and the passing away of Victor Trumper 
at the age of thirty-nine, add also the deaths of those patrons of the game, 
Lord Alverstone and Lord Jersey, first and second in the great University 
mile race of 1865, and the importance of the death-roll will be realised. 


CRICKETER VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 


But a still more sobering feature is the long list of notices, extending 
to eighty-three pages, of the ‘“‘ Deaths in 1915.”’ The great and distinguished 
men whose names have just been mentioned have had their day, and our 
regret for them is only that excited by the sinking sun, with them the play 
is played out ; the actors leave the stage. Rebelliously one feels, on reading 
the brief notices crowded five or six to the page, that Promise rather than 
Performance has been extinguished. Only in one sense. The young 
sportsmen who have died for their country have fulfilled a great destiny. 
Yet it is but human to think of what they might have achieved. And some 
scarcely had achance. ‘ Wisden” is centred on cricket, but may promise to 
win distinction in very different fields. Cecil Ambrose Heal was killed at 
the front after being there only two days. He was in the Marlborough 
Eleven in the year when war broke out. After being mentioned in des- 
patches and receiving the Military Cross, Second-Lieutenant John Frederick 
Lascelles was killed in France on July 31st. He was a fast-medium bowler 
who headed the averages at Westminster in 1914, and only nineteen years 
of age. These cases are typical examples of deaths that bring home the 
savage ruthlessness of this war. Even Rupert Brooke, who is included on 
the ground that he headed the bowling averages at Rugby in 1906, had some 
sort of chance of showing the stuff he was made of; but lads of eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one and twenty-two, in some cases fresh from 
school, in others after entering college each an object of hope in his own circle, 
what but unqualified regret can their deaths excite? Glancing over the 
names afresh, chance fixes the eye on a boy of seventeen, Cyril Hudson 
Hillier, well known as one of the Cheltenham Eleven in 1913 and 1914, and 
he played a few games for Suffolk. Only by remembering that every country 
engaged in the war, enemy and ally alike, has equal cause for mourning, is 
it possible to realise the magnitude of the calamity that has befallen Europe. 
IN the year 1829 there occurred in Scotland a terrible flood that has passed 
into history. I remember many years ago reading an account of it in an 
old number of Blackwood’s Magazine, and though I have never seen it again 
from that day te this, some of the incidents made an ineffaceable impression 
on my memory. One was that of a man who had been marooned on an 
island formed by the torrent, and he whistled loudly on his fingers in a way 
rustics have, till his voice broke, and probably his heart also, for he was 
heard no more. No one could get to his rescue. This flood inspired a poem 
that had great vogue in its day and has now been reprinted, ‘‘ The Muckle 
Spate o’ ’Twenty-nine,” by David Grant. It is made first in a series, which 
is to be called ‘‘ The Bon-Accord Booklets’ and will consist of bits of half- 
forgotten local literature such as nearly every district in Great Britain 
possesses in a greater or less degree. The David Grant who wrote this poem 
was a man of considerable distinction in his day and generation. He was 
born in 1823 and lived to 1886, when his health broke down and he removed 
to Edinburgh, where he died. He began life, after two sessions at Marischall 
College, as a schoolmaster, and after acting in that capacity in various parts 
of Scotland and England, he became editor of the Sheffield Post, for his taste 
had ever run to writing. ‘‘ The Muckle Spate”’ is the best of his poems 
and is well worth reading now, were it only for the extraordinarily detailed 
picture it gives of the belongings of Scottish country people at the beginning 
of last century. It reminds us that agriculture, after going on very much 
in the same way for many hundred years, towards the middle of last century 
leapt forward at a bound and truly changed the rural population of Scotland, 
as it did the rest of the world. This book is in the vernacular. It probably* 
contains more semi-obsolete Scottish words than any other poem in the 
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language, and I doubt very much if the natives of Stra’an would themselves 
understand some of the expressions. The reader may try his hand at such 
risten-clod,” “‘ coord’y klype,” ‘‘ smatchet,” and “ trachle.”’ P. 


words as “ 





The Log of H.MS. Bristol, 1914-15, by William Buchan. (The 
Westminster Press, 4s.) 

BRISTOL is an honourable and ancient name in the British Navy. The 
first Bristol was a 48-gun ship of 532 tons, launched at Portsmouth in 1653, 
and she had an adventurous history. She captured the Spanish pirate ship 
Victorio Papachino, fought the Dutch between Dunkirk and the Downs, 
and drove the Algerian man-of-war, Citron Tree, ashore. On her quarter 
deck were shot the two captains who deserted the famous Admiral Benbow 
in his fight in the West Indies. The fifth successor to her name was one of 
Admiral Sturdee’s squadron in the battle of the Falkland Islands, and Mr. 
Buchan, the leading signalman, has written a very simple, unpretentious 
and interesting narrative of her adventures. In May, 1914, the Bristol was 
ordered to Mexican waters, and for some little time ‘‘ worked hand in hand 
with the German cruiser Dresden in getting ex-president Huerta and_ his 
family safely away from the attentions of the rebels,” little thinking that 
she would soon be engaged in hunting the Dresden to death. © When war was 
declared she was at Port Royal, Jamaica, and two days later had a brush 
with the Karlsrithe. For several months afterwards she chased the Narlsriihe 
in vain, and while doing so heard of the fate of the Good Hope and the Mon- 
mouth. On December 7th she joined Admiral Sturdee’s squadron and a 
day later came the battle of the Falkland Islands. The Brisfol’s share iv 
it was the chasing and sinking of two German colliers and so, to their bitter 
disappointment the crew only heard of and did not take part in the destruc- 
tion of the German cruisers. Next she took her share in the long wearisome 
search for the Dresden, chiefly in and around the Magellan Straits. Once 
more the Bristol had bad luck and only heard of the final rounding up 
of the Dresden by the Kent, the Glasgow and the Orama, but she had 
worked hard and untiringly from December 8th, 1914, to March r4th, 1915. 
It is this picture of constant, hard, thorough going work that makes the most 
vivid impression in the story of the Bristol. Mr Buchan tells his story well 
and makes us more than ever admire the British sailor. 


The Ivory Child, by H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell, 6s.) 

TO get two right-and-lefts at partridges travelling with a gale over high 
elms is a feat of which any sportsman might be proud. It has been done in 
very fact, we believe, and in fiction Sir Rider Haggard attributes the perform- 
ance to our old friend, Alan Quartermaine—Alan, fresh from the discovery 
of that vegetable marvel ‘‘ The Holy Flower,’ badly dipped in some wild 
speculation in South Africa, and shooting for the first time in his life with a 
‘“scatter gun.” How he and his host on the memorable occasion, Lord 
Ragnall, found themselves back in the wilds of Central Africa would take too 
long to tell, but again they are in search of a missing wife—as in ‘‘ The Holy 
Flower,” and fighting all the time with the white Kendah against the black 
Kendah. The black Kendah are an unpleasant people, possessed of a bad 
ju-ju in the shape of a horrible elephant, in the slaying of which we sincerely 
regret to say that Hans, Alan’s faithful old Hottentot servant, comes to grief. 
There was something very lovable about disreputable old Hans. For the rest, 
Sir Rider reminds us of those travellers of old, who taught us the true and 
authentic history of the Barnacle Tree, and the Kraken, and the Unicorn. He 
has chosen for the mise-en-scéne of his story a part of the world that even 
now is but a nightmare forest to most of us ; but after all it is only a matter of 
a few years since the existence of so large an animal as the okapi, in about 
the same latitudes as he presumably describes, was discovered, so why not 
the Kendah family with their beast gods and strange rites? In any case the 
writer has given us another exciting romance, which, if you read Rider Hag- 
gard at all, you will enjoy. If you don’t, its thrills won’t affect you. 





CANON ELLACOMBE & HIS GARDEN. 


A PERSONAL MEMORY. 


T is now well over forty years since I paid my first visit 

to Bitton Vicarage on a beautiful day in July and made 

the acquaintance of the Vicar and of his garden; it is 

impossible to think of one without the other. A tall, 

handsome man of about fifty, with not much beside his 
white necktie to mark him as a cleric, but with the kindest and 
courtliest of manners, welcomed me in his library. It was 
a small room with space for only one round table with a writing 
desk on it. At this desk he wrote ‘‘ The Plants of Shakespeare,” 
“In a Gloucestershire Garden,’’ a few other less well known 
books, and an almost innumerable series of articles, reviews 
and notices relating to botany, gardening and_ kindred 
subjects. Over the mantelpiece hung a print of Christ on the 
Cross with the motto ‘‘ By Thy Cross and Passion Good Lord 
deliver us.’’ On it were two very beautiful iron candlesticks, 
Berlin work reminiscent of the great War of Liberation, and 
aclock. It was very characteristic of the Vicar that the striking 
part of none of his clocks was ever wound up. “‘ Time goes 
too quickly as it is; why should I be constantly reminded 
of it?”’ The walls were covered with books. One side 
was entirely occupied by botanical works, many of them rare 
and of great interest; the small space between the windows 
was given to guide books; there was a section for theology, 
one for archeology, one for general natural history, one for 
general literature, ancient and modern, one for dictionaries and 


other books of reference: of late years the great Oxford 
Dictionary had made its bulk severely felt. This might be the 
description of many libraries which we have all known, the 
speciality of the Bitton library was that every book in it was a 
real living thing to its owner, a familiar friend constantly con- 
sulted, whose place on the shelf was so exactly known that it 
could be found immediately, which was liable to be turned out 
at any time if its place were needed for a better. For a constant 
weeding took place; it was essentially a workman’s library. 
And in its variety as well as in its /acun@é it most wonderfully 
represented the mind of Canon Ellacombe. There were very 
few subjects in which he was not interested, of nearly all he had’ 
a more than common working knowledge, but of modern physical 
science he had no idea. I do not think that there was a single 
volume of chemistry or of natural philosophy on his shelves, 
and I verily believe that he thought that the explosives in use 
in the present war were the same as Friar Bacon’s mixture of 
charcoal, brimstone and saltpetre. Biology, toe, was entirely 
out of his ken; I well remember his puzzlement over Professor 
Kebble’s little book on plant animals. 

Of course, I did not discover all this at my first visit to 
Bitton. It was only little by little as years rolled on and my 
visits became more frequent and more familiar that I learnt it, 
and learnt, too, to honour and to love ever more and more the 
man who for many years past now has been as a father to me. 
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Nor was I alone in these feelings towards him. Bitton Vicarage 
was a centre to which were attracted men and women of every 
rank, of every age, and of every calling, there to enjoy his generous 
hospitality, to profit by his ever ready advice, his unfailing kind- 
ness, his abundant wit and his deep, genuine piety, or to con- 
tribute something small or great to the treasures of the house 
or to the beauty of the garden. Naturally, living as he did 
to a very great age, he saw nearly all his contemporaries, the 
friends of his early manhood, pass away, the gaps became year 
by year wider, and he felt the loss sorely ; but he had “a genius 
for friendship.’”’ Younger men and women were gradually 
admitted to his intimacy, to his heart ; 
a lonely old man, and _ their 

comnion affection for him 

formed a strong chain binding 

together these friends of his 

old age. It was the gathering 

of so many of these “ sons and 

daughters of Bitton’’ from all 

parts of the country which, 

next to the crowd of the 

parishioners and the ranks of 

nearly all the clergy of the 

deanery, formed the chief fea- 

ture of the assembly round his 
grave last Thursday. So, while 

we thanked God that it had 

pleased Him to deliver our 

brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world, we were able 

to give warmer thanks, too, for 

that to him it had been granted 

to live in the spirit of the 

prayer: ‘“‘ Sic transeamus per 

bona temporalia ut non amit- 

tamus eterna.” And a robin 

was singing overhead all the’ 
time. 

It is but a step from the 
churchyard, past the twin me- 
morial poplars, to the garden. 
Even in the grey light of the 
February afternoon the clusters 
of small golden flowers of the 
cornel shone over the wall, the 
ring of Erica carnea blushed 
in the great round bed, and, as 
we took the accustomed path 
up the three steps towards the 
little greenhouse, we saw hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Cyclamen 
Coum glowing red among the 
shrubs and bamboos and _her- 
baceous plants by the old 
school-house and the long wall. 
Here, as we expected, we 


he never came to be 
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had spent in it with its beloved master, when, together, we 
would stroll along from plant to plant, from shrub to shrub, 
and he would tell of the history of each, of its native country, 
of the giver of it, of its culture, of its uses, nearly always ending 
up with: “I think that you will find some of that seed ripe,” 
or, ‘‘ You had better take some cuttings of it, it strikes like a 
willow,” or, ‘‘ Get a spade and dig up that young one.’”’ Never 
was any man so generous in giving plants; he held that no 
garden could flourish which was not constantly giving, and 
hundreds of labels bearing the initials, ‘‘ H. N. E.,’’ in scores of 
gardens testify that he practised what he taught. On that 
grey February afternoon we saw Lathyrus undulatus, the first to 

flower of the everlasting peas ; 


the herbaceous clematises ; 
the climbing clematises, on 
the wall or on the _ posts, 
Clematis cirrhosa even now 
in flower ; ripening _per- 
simmons; scarlet flowers of 
the double pomegranate ; 


magnolias, white and purple ; 
Christmas roses and the great 
Corsican hellebore, with their 
relatives from the Caucasus 
and from the Cotswolds; 
clumps of Crinum capense ; 
Salvia Grahami and Pentste- 
mon cordifolius; orange 
trumpets of Tecoma radicans 


and long white racemes of 
Wistaria chinensis; golden 
barked and golden _leaved 


jasmine ; Eriobotrya japonica ; 
Buddleia asiatica ; Mandevilla 
suaveolens; Rosa hemi- 
spherica ; and Cydonia japonica 
of every tint. All along 
among the stones’ which 
fringe the paths a_ perfect 
chain of jewels: linaria, ranun- 
culus, geranium, erodium, 
saxifraga, sedum, dianthus, 
jasione, hypericum ; over- 
head the long stems and the 
trailing branches of the vines ; 
behind them the great borders 
full of delightful things; 
tulips, anemones, daffodils, 
crocuses, irises, squills, snow- 
drops, snow _ glories, roses, 
cyclamens, heaths,  spurges, 
thorn-apples, periwinkles, 
pinks, phloxes, snapdragons, 
spireas, primroses, campanulas, 
pzonies, sunflowers : there was 
no attempt at producing an 


found Richard Ashmore in his effect, no thought of a 
wheel-chair. For more than “colour scheme ’”’; the only 
eighteen vears he has lived consideration when a_ new 
and worked and learnt in the CANON ELLACOMBE AND RICHARD ASHMORE IN plant was introduced into 
garden ; first as a strong young THE GARDEN. the garden was as to what 
man, capable of and ready place would suit it best as 
to do any amount of labour, always learning and acquiring regarding shelter and sun and air so long as it did not 
an astonishing knowledge of plants of every kind, always interfere with the earlier inhabitants. The result was that 
helpful, courteous, kindly, always ready to teach, whether they all grew happily together as in Nature; there was 


it were a garden boy or one of the many visitors to 
the garden who asked his advice, loving and _ reverencing 
his master and entirely trusted by him. ‘“‘ He never but once, 
in all the years that I have been here, asked me what I had 
been doing, didn’t the Canon,’”’ he said to me a week ago. But, 
of late years, a cripple and a great sufferer, spending sleepless 
nights of pain, hardly able to leave his bed fo1 his chair, his place 
was still in the garden. He directed everything, he was con- 
sulted for everything; the position of a new plant, the advisa- 
bility of pruning an old one, of shifting its place or of removing 
it altogether, the right time of year for making cuttings, for 
planting them out, for sowing seeds, where, when, and how to 
sow them ; all this and all the daily work of the garden he super- 
vised as he was wheeled round it by one of the boys. On fine 
days he would push himself along the path and, sitting in his 
chair, would weed the borders with a long spud ; on wet days he 
sat in his little greenhouse, sorting and cleaning seeds, sowing 
them, pricking out seedlings into pans, potting cuttings, with his 
cat by his side, always busy, always contented, uncomplaining, 
cheerful. 

So once more, and for the last time, we pushed Ashmore’s 
chair round. A few early saxifrages among the stones by the 
path; dwarf rosemary on the long wall; mandragora and a 
wide carpet of deep blue Anemone blanda below it; Ciocus 
Imperati, closed for the evening, everywhere; large masses of 
megasea by the rockery ; Anemone fulgens blazing by the broad 
walk. Not much else was in flower, but the garden was “ full 
of promise,’’ as Canon Ellacombe loved to say year after year. 
Yet as we went round we were able to see it in its glory; for 
memory brought back to us the happy sunny hours that we 


no time of the year when it was not possible to find something 
in flower. 

Then there were the trees—the remarkable elm by the 
gate, oreodaphne by the porch, several kinds of thorn, the great 
whitebeam, rhus, Parrottia persica, the cut-leaved beech, the 
tall ginkgo, the cedar over which Canon Ellacombe leapt 
eighty years ago, the magnificent oak in the far corner of 
the garden which he had himself planted, the Mamre oak 
and many more. 

How it all came back again, the glory and the glow and the 
joy of those summer years. The garden was full of flowers, 
the air was full of their scent, birds were singing everywhere, 
the rooks were feeding their brood in the tall elm, away across 
the lawn or behind the huge leaves of the gunnera we saw 
familiar faces and heard familiar voices, he himself with 
his tall figure, his keen eye, his hearty voice, hurried off to 
welcome some new-comer, the church bells were ringing 
merrily for a wedding. We listened again: it was a muffled 
peal. 

Once more we gripped Ashmore’s hand, we said good-bye 
to the garden, and we parted at the gate to go to our various 
homes, some by rail, some by motor car, some on foot. It was 
a sad parting, for each one of us knew that never again could 
we hope to meet at Bitton Vicarage, that very likely some of 
us would never again enter its gate. To all of us the memory 
of days spent at Bitton is sacred: the memory of that last day 
the most sacred of all. Would that it were given to me to 
be better able in fitting words to convey to others the 
Canon Ellacombe and 

G. Fi. W. 





meaning of the heading of this paper : 
his garden. 
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LETTERS FROM A SUBALTERN, R-F.A. 


Christmas Day. 
Quite a lively Christmas Day altogether! I went up to our O.P. after 
{unch to see if anything was happening—and as soon as they saw me they 
said: ‘‘ Here comes that blighter —— let’s hate him.’ So they hated 
the O.P. with 4:2in. howitzers—but failed to hit it, though they got within 
rovd. once or twice. We went rapidly and efficiently to ground! 

’ After that we went home about dusk—it is about 2} miles or 3 miles 
from the trenches to our village and just as we got within 4ooyd. or so of 
the village they began to hate it with all sizes and shapes of ammunition. 
We got into the nearest trench and watched the fun—they put about fifty 
rounds into the poor old village and then chucked it, so we dug ourselves 
out of our trench and plodded on. No serious damage done and no casual- 
ties, but lots of noise. 


This is us watching the strafe. I didn’t trust the Boche to leave us 





alone for long and, sure enough, no sooner had I started my tea than 
Pheww—Whizz Biff—Bang Crrump! and down we all had to go into the 
cellar while our tea got cold, and they put another fifty rounds or so into 
the poor old village. However, all’s well that ends well, the hate wore off, 
and no particular harm was done—a few gardens were dug up, and a few 
barns had holes in them, but not a man of ours was touched. We all had 
a good 6ft. of brickwork over us! 

I must touch wood though—it is only 11 o’clock now and we may have 
to bolt for it any time in the night. 

At the present moment I can hear the strains of ‘“‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,” ‘‘Home,. Sweet Home” and other appropriate ditties being 
wafted in from various billets. We had a great Christmas dinner: 
Mock turtle soup, from the tablets you sent; the tinned turkey, 
which was excel- 
lent; roast beef; 
and plum pudding 
galore; in fact, we 
have fairly buried 
our troubles ! 

We must have 
looked a funny 
erowd in the cellar 
—four annoyed and 
impatient officers 
whose tea was get- 
ting cold, 
philosophical — but 
interested Tomunies, 


several 


and a wholly unin- 
terested proprietor 
and his small 
nephew. I asked 
the said proprietor 
what had become of 
Madame, and he 
replied in an _ off- 
hand way, with a 
shrug of his shoul- 


ders, ‘‘ Madame ? 
‘Mais que voulez- 
vous? elle est 
sortie!’’ As much 


‘and 
may it be a judg- 
ment on her!” 


as to say 





MARGARINE v. BUTTER. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—With reference to the question brought forward by Miss Penruddocke’s 
letter, the following personal experience may be of interest. A month or two 
ago I went across the street one evening for a “ yarn” with a friend and his 
wife. In the course of conversation the master of the house alluded to a 
recent small crisis in his domestic staff of four maids; the parlourmaid— 
I think—had cast reflections on the quality of the margarine supplied to 
the kitchen table. My friend had set his foot down heavily. ‘‘ Hence- 
forward,”’ such was his decree, ‘‘ there shall be no more butter, either in the 
dining-room or in the kitchen, till the war is at an end. We will all eat 
margarine.” I returned home at midnight a good deal impressed with this 
drastic measure. ‘* Here,” I said to myself, ‘‘ is S——, a professional man, 
with perhaps five times my income, eating margarine, while I continue to 
batten on best fresh butter.”” But it was with considerable hesitation, and 
without daring to suggest 
any personal application, 
that I related the story at 
the breakfast -table next 
morning; for my _ wite, 
like myself, was brought 
up to regard margarine 
as something like’ the 
‘limit ’—and a good deal 
beyond it. She heard my 


little story to the end, 
and then a slow. smile 
spread over her face. 


“Well,” she 


se 


announced, 
since you have broached 
the subject yourself, you 
may as well know that, 
with the exception of a 
single half-pound of butter 
at the quality of which 
you grumbled, you have all 


been eating margarine 
since very shortly after 
war broke out!’’ And I 


had been thinking how par- 
ticularly good our butter 
was, how exceptionally 
fine-flavoured! What is 
still more important than 
any question of mere 
flavour or of prejudice, I 
can detect not the slightest 
falling off in the com- 
plexion, health, or vigour of our-two small boys. But I must still plead 
guilty to a little cream in every cup of tea I drink.—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
GREAT CRESTED GREBE IN LONDON. 

iTo THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Si1r,—In connection with the beautifully illustrated articles on the great 
crested grebe, it may be interesting to record the appearance last spring of 
this rare bird on the lake at Regent’s Park. It remained for seven weeks in 
close association with the cormorants and other waterfowl. At first it was 
rather shy, but in a few weeks would approach to within about thirty yards 
of the water’s edge, never, however, alone, but in company with other 
waterfowl. The lesser grebe has rested on the private waters near the 
northern end of the lake, and is a frequent visitor.—A. D. W. 


THE 


WHEN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA FAILS. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—We should all learn from our failures. When they come as the result 
of ignorance, it is incumbent upon us to enlighten other folk so that they 
may not fall into the same error. For this reason may I give those who may 
be considering the use of sulphate of ammonia the result of last year’s experi- 
ences ?. I took over a farm last April, and from what I had been told of the 
wonderful effect of sulphate of ammonia, decided to dress some cf the crops 
sown by my predecessor. The result has teen that I might just as well have 
thrown it into the ditches, for what good effect it had on the crops. 
there was some proper explanation for the want of success. 


1 knew 
It was that 
my soil badly wanted lime (necessary to the nitrification of the ammonia), 
and potash and phosphates were not present in sufficient proportion to enable 
the sulphate of ammonia to act, and so it was lost to the crops. I venture, 
therefore, to voice a warning to others who may contemplate using this fine 
nitrogenous manure. If their soil is acid or deficient in phosphates, they 
should take the necessary steps and should see that they have a complete 
balance of plant foods in the artificials they use.—HERBERT PRATT. 

{It must be remembered that a marl soil does not need lime, and sulphate 
of ammonia will be able to do its full work on it and on any soil in which 
lime is present.—Ep.] 


WOODPIGEONS IN ESSEX. - 

{To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The unusually early spring has brought numbers of woodpigeons to 
places in this county, where, at this season they are generally scarce. Most 
of them are Scandinavians, dark-coloured, with incomplete neck ring. These 
foreigners keep together in flocks, and have a preference for particular 
trees. On sunny afternoons a number of pigeons sit on some favourite elm : 
if disturbed they fly off to some other pet tree till it is roosting time. One 
does not know whether these winter visitants are much persecuted in their 
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own land, but as Norway and Sweden are thinly inhabited, it may be pre- 
sumed that the birds acquire their extreme wariness over here, where they 
are so notoriously unwelcome. On the Essex flats, where hedges 
are thin and far apart, and trees few, the pigeon hunter needs a full 
choke 12 bore, and cartridges loaded with a full charge of No. 4 or No. 5 
shot. Besides clover, woodpigeons eat hips and haws, ivy berries, turnip 
tops, and many other kinds of vegetable food. The contents of their crops 
would furnish a little museum. It is extraordinary how a pigeon can swallow 
acorns of the largest size, with the cups still attached! Excellent sport 
can be had by hunting woodpigeons with a rook-rifle-—FLEUR-DE-Lys. 


THE DIVING HABIT IN BIRDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—I was much interested in Miss Haviland’s note in this week’s issue 
of Country Lire. The two excellent reproductions from her photographs 
show the black-hcaded gull in characteristic attitudes. The habit of this 
species in trying, by a clumsy plunge, to reach a tit-bit at the bottom of 
shallow water is well known. Frequently the bird immerses itself deeper 
than the example shown in Miss Haviland’s picture. For instance, I have 
a note of seeing three individuals in company (one adult, two immature 
—probably birds of the year) one mid-August, dipping in a shallow creek 
of a reservoir. ‘‘ They dropped from a few feet above the water in order 
to get at something at the bottom. When they were down only the dips 
of their wings, which they kept outstretched and rather above their backs 
were visible.” Had the wings been closed the birds would have been wholly 
under water. Miss Haviland says: ‘‘ None of the gulls or terns can dive 
in the true sense of the word.” But, surely, she has overlooked the kittiwake, 
whose ability to dive is beyond doubt; for, dropping with closed wings 
from no great height, it completely disappears beneath the wave, where it 
often remains for some seconds evidently in active pursuit of its finny prey. 
From the deck of a yacht I have seen at a near distance a small flock of 
which the excited mcmbers were taking toll of a shoal of fish. With folded 
wings they plunged clean under the water, remaining submerged for a few 
seconds, then up and on the wing again, only to repeat with eager haste 
the same performance many times over. Some of the larger gulls, unable 
to emulate, made at times futile attempts to despoil the more rcsourceful, 
and consequently more fortunate, kittiwakes——JoHN ROBERTSON. 


PRIMROSES UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
{To THE EpiTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Can you or your readers explain in what lies the influence of domes- 
tication upon Primroses ? What one would like to know is the reason why 
Primroses bloom freely in January in almost any forlorn and neglected 
cottage garden and yet are hardly to be found before the end of March in their 
natural haunts.—HeENryY T. Hooper. 

[The probable explanation of the early flowering of Primroses in gardens 
is that they are more sheltered by their surroundings and more exposed to 
sunlight than they are when growing wild and are therefore warmer. Prim- 
roses almost invariably grow in woods where the sun does not penetrate 
freely and the soil is longer in warming up. Even when growing wild in cosy 
spots (which are, however, often colonised by other things to the exclusion 
of the Primrose) the Primrose may frequently be found in early flower. 
Drainage is also usually better and aids soil warming in the garden more than 
in the native habitat of the Primrose.—Ep.] 
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SOME MONTENEGRIN SCENES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—I am sending two photographs relating to Montenegro which have 
a special interest at the present time and which, probably, you may care 


to reproduce in Country Lire. The sentry is standing at the summit of 





THE SENTRY OF THE BALKANS. 


the pass between Cattaro and the frontier village of Nieugusi, and the 
mountain in the background is the main spur of Mount Lovchen. The 
other ploughing scene taken in early morning gives some idea of 
typical Montenegrin scenery.—Louts J. STEELE. 


IN TIME OF PEACE. 
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